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N Madrid Murillo may be seen at his 
| best, but I do not find the Spanish 
capital a good place to study him. The 
great Prado Gallery, from which the 
pictures reproduced here are taken, is 
too full of examples of masters who 
appealed to the intellect, to allow full 
scope to a man who appealed to the 
emotions. The Velasquez pictures in the 
Gallery make other Spanish art fall into 
a comparatively undistinguished place. 
Few of the admirers of the Prado 
collection will be found endowed with 
tastes sufficiently catholic to admit that 
there is room in Spain for Murillo and 
Velasquez, though the fact that there is 
room in plenty is apparent to every man 
who knows the former painter’s city, 
Seville, and has studied Murillo’s life 
there. 

Southern Spain was never intended to 
be the home of Spanish intellect or of 
the austere virtues. In Andalusia even 
the very pious people must receive an 
impression of beauty, their senses must 
be fluttered by the pageantry of Cathe- 
dral service, by the music of great organs 
echoing through vast spaces, by incense, 
strange lights, and impressive ceremo- 
nial, that becomes at times, as in the 
Semana Santa, quite theatrical. 

One aspect of Southern Spain reveals 
the love of life degenerating into all the 
faults the climate nourishes; on the 
other side one finds rigid devotion to 
a religious system that makes a strong 
appeal to the emotions. 
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In northern countries the intellect of 
Velasquez meets with the admiration 
due to it, but the world at large, and 
particularly the world on which the sun 
shines at all seasons, refuses to ignore 
Murillo because he was not a painter 
who appealed to the higher mind, and 
in the south of Spain his appeal is 
greater than that of. any painter living 
or dead. The visitor to an art dealer’s 
or curiosity shop in any big town of 
Southern Spain is fairly safe to have a 
“genuine Murillo” offered to him, for 
the most part a Virgin and Child. These 
pictures are not even genuine imitations 
of the master, that is to say they are not 
works of his best-known imitators, like 
Tobar, Gomez (El Mulato), and Anto- 
linez y Sarabia, or of Marquez or 
Gutierrez, whose work was touched at 
times by Murillo himself. They are just 
modern imitations, forgeries often made 
manifest to the man who knows a little 
about the subject, by the addition of 
Murillo’s signature; but they sell, and 
find American and British purchasers 
who treasure them as though they were 
genuine until, as one proud possessor ot 
an undoubted forgery once declared to 
me, “they like them whether Murillo or 
somebody else painted them.” 

There are nearly five hundred pictures 
by Murillo about whose origin no doubt 
is entertained, and granting half a century 
of hard work to the painter it cannot be 
supposed that many remain to be dis- 
covered. Perhaps the legends of his 
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extraordinary activity in youth are due 
to the imagination of dealers to whom 
the wish was father to the thought, for 


THE ANNUNCIATION, 


(A Fragment.) 


the story of countless canvases painted 
for South America is not accepted in well- 
informed circles, nor has South America 
given any proofs of the possession of 


this early work. Indeed the whole con- 
duct of Murillo’s life is opposed to the 
theory of a period of hurried commercial 
work, for he was a devout believer and a 
patient worker at sacred art. If his 
Madonnas, Christs, saints and angels are 
very beautiful, it is chiefly by reason of 
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the painter’s profound love for them. 
He lived and died in the service of the 
Church, entering the school of Juan del 
Castillos in the 
early thirties of 
the seventeenth 
century, winning 
his first world- 
wide success 
with the eleven 
pictures for the 
Franciscan Con- 
vent of Seville, 
over which he 
spent three years 
(1645-8), and 
dying in 1682 
through a fall 
from the scaffold- 
ing upon which 
he was painting 
an altar-piece for 
the Capuchin 
church of Cadiz. 
So far as we 
can see in the 
dim twilight that 
shrouds the time, 
Murillo lived a 
beautiful life, 
happy in his 
work, happy in 
his home, and 
scrupulously up- 
right in his deal- 
ings with all men. 
A very interesting 
proof of his 
honesty is afford- 
ed by his will, 
dictated after his 
accident, but never signed, because death 
intervened. After a long recital of his 
faith and a few bequests to relatives, we 
find the following passage: “J declare 
that a dyer, whose name I do not remember, 
he lives on the Alameda, has engaged me 
to make a half-length picture of our Lady, 
whichis sketched but not finished. He has 
given me nine measures of satin ; not being 
able to complete the picture I direct that 
the value of the satin be returned to him,” 
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We must admire the man who even in 
his last hours is so scrupulously exact in 
rendering other men their due. Religious 
elevation seems to have been the keynote 
of his life, and the devoted admirers of 
Spain’s greater painter will not deny or 
belittle Murillo’s many gifts, his admir- 
able composition and drawing, or the 
richness and harmony of his colouring, 
more noticeable than ever in the years 
of change from the second to the third 
manner of his 
painting, the 
years that gave 
the world the 
picture of St. John 
and the Lamb, 
which is repro- 
duced here. 

Murillo’s _ pic- 
tures have 
achieved so 
large a measure 
of popularity all 
over Europe that 
they are very 
widely distri- 
buted _to- day. 
Marshal Soultand 
other military bri- 
gands in the em- 
ploy of Napoleon 
carried off a great 
number, and. to- 
day there are 
more of Murillo’s 
pictures in Eng- 
land than in any 
country, 
chased, for the 
most part, at a 
very high price. 
There is a fine 
cojlection of “ re- 
puted Murillos” 
in many countries; 
perhaps America 
is best off in 
this respect. 
Spain has paid the penalty of Mu- 
rillo’s popularity, and has been com- 
pelled too to part with many Velasquez 
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pictures ; but on the other hand she has 
preserved nearly all her Goya pictures, 
though many of them were painted at a 
time when Napoleon had overrun the 
country, and these are likely to recom- 
pense her in part for the lost treasures. 

One of the great difficulties in dealing 
with Murillo’s work lies in his wonderful 
devotion to certain subjects. For ex- 
ample, he painted at least twenty-seven 
pictures of the Immaculate Conception. 





THE VIRGIN. 


(A Fragment.) 


There are three in the Prado, and natur- 
ally enough the subject could not offer 
very wide scope for varied treatment. 
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Such change as can be seen in the 
pictures that are publicly exhibited, is 
mainly indicative of the change in the 
painter’s style. The Prado pictures of 
the Immaculate Conception come from 
the palaces of San Ildefonso and Aran- 
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of the cold style (/rio), the warm style 
(calido), and the style that for lack of a 
better word may be translated “ misty ” 
(vaporoso). The division is fairly satis- 


factory, but by no means definite, for the 
periods of transition when the first style 


ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS. 


» 


juez, and from the collection of the 
notorious Isabel Farnese. Murillo painted 
the Annunciation eight times, and two 
representations of it are among the Prado 
pictures. 

Perhaps the~ best division of the 
painter’s work is made by the students 
who consider it in three periods—those 


was merging into the second, and the 
second into the third, are marked by 
interesting work that must go unplaced. 
Murillo’s name was established by the 
pictures for the Franciscan Convent, the 
eleven canvases already referred to, and 
they are examples of the first style. 
Marshal Soult carried nearly all away 
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with him, but most of the pictures of the Velasquez, whose star was already in the 


great Soult collection were sold at the ascendant, and by his help the younger 
owner’s death. man had been allowed to study and copy 


THE ANNUNCIATION, 


In the days when the famous eleven the most striking pictures in the royal 
were painted, Murillo was strongly in- collections. Undoubtedly this journey 
fluenced by Ribera, Velasquez, and and the long sojurn in Madrid helped to 
Van Dyck. He had been to Madrid, free the painter from the stiff unnatural 
where he was graciously received by treatment he had been taught in Castillos’ 
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studio and had mastered so thoroughly ; 
it opened his eyes to the larger possibili- 
ties of his art. Perhaps his religious 
temperament kept him from a very large 
development: he may have thought that 
to justify his gifts he must devote them 
to the restricted service of the Church, 
and not to any more temporal work. It 
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advantages in this manner and give his 
life to what he thought the highest work, 
could not help being great. 

When Murillo started his pictures for 
the Franciscans of Seville he was little 
known, and outside Madrid few people 
held him in high esteem as a painter. 
Had they possessed ample means the 
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is clear that Velasquez thought highly of 
his capacity, and offered him all the 
facilities required for a journey to Rome, 
the Mecca of the Spanish student from 
the sixteenth century down to the present 
day, and we know that Murillo thanked 
his patron but firmly declined the honour 
of introductions and the assistance on 
the journey, and went soberly back to 
Seville, poor but well content, to paint 
miracles for the friars in return for little 
or no remuneration. The man endowed 
with natural talent who could reject 


Brotherhood would have given their 
work to an artist with established reputa- 
tion. By the time the pictures were 
painted, Murillo’s position was secured, 
and he had married a rich lady. 
Happily, good fortune had no power 
to unsettle him. He made a short 
excursion into the realms of landscape 
painting, only to return with renewed 
zeal to the work that was nearer his 
heart, and he moved from the first style 
of painting to the second, in which the 
colouring is richer, the composition more 
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fluent, and the general effect more 
pleasing. 

Some specimens of this period are 
reproduced here. The Virgin of the 


THE 


Rosary is an example ; it is a favourite 
subject of the painter’s, and may be seen 
in England in the Wallace and Sir 


William 


Paris, 


and in 
The 


collections, 
and Dresden. 


Eden’s 
Florence, 
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picture reproduced here hung in the 
Royal Gallery of the Escorial, whence it 
was transferred to the Prado. So far as 
can be seen by the student of Murillo in 


VIRGIN AND ST. ILDEFONSO. 


Seville, the second period of the painter’s 
art lasted about six years, roughly from 
1650-1656. In this time much of the 
best work bythe artist in Seville Cathedra] 
was painted, 
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The Cathedral, originally a temple to 
Venus, has a very dark interior, and the 
paintings in the chapels are not easily 
seen. For some years, in the nineties, 
the place was under repair, and huge 
masses of scaffolding made the task of 
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inspected, the first verger. calls the 
second, who has the key of the next 
chapel, and so the comedy is kept up, 
every verger taking a fee from the 
visitor. This imposition is very gross, 
but it must be confessed that there is 


(A Fragment.) 


the visitor more difficult, but even to- 
day a full week may be spent in admiring 
its wonders. The vergers there have a 
procedure of their own, profitable but 
unpleasant. The first man applied to 
takes the visitor round the cathedral and 
leaves him with the verger who holds 
the keys of the first chapel. This being 


value for the money, since many of the 
pictures in the chapels are of extreme 
beauty, and the subdued light has pre- 
served the colouring. 

Colour is one of the great charms of 
Murillo’s pictures, particularly of those 
in the calido period and the time of 


change from second to last style. The 
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THE INFANT CHRIST. 






































































picture of St. John and the Lamb, repro- 
duced here, marks the change of periods. 
St. John wears a red tunic and a sheep- 
skin robe over his left shoulder. He is 
seated beside a rock looking to a ray of 
light coming direct from heaven. His 
right hand is on his breast, the left is on 
the lamb. This picture came to the 
Prado Gallery from the collection of the 
Marquis of Ensejiada, and a fragment of 
it, also reproduced here, gives even a 
better idea of the modelling of the head. 

Mr. W.M. Rossetti has said of Murillo’s 
saints and madonnas that “they neither 
raise the mind nor seize upon the 
imagination,” and perhaps this criticism, 
though it is harsh and unsympathetic, 
may be held true so far as we of the 
twentieth century are concerned; but 
of the Spain in and for which they 
were painted it is emphatically untrue. 
Murillo gave a quality of earthly loveli- 
ness to subjects that the earlier painters 
had made stiff and ugly, and by so doing 
he stimulated the devotion of people to 
whom culture was known as little as the 
higher criticism. A Velasquez living in 
the capital and mixing with the highest 
intellects of the time, must needs be more 
cultured than the poor painter of Seville 
whose surroundings were necessarily 
simple, who divided his time between 
his house of work and his house of 
prayer. To Murillo all the ecstasies 
of saints and madonnas were real; the 
wonderful sincerity of his work is one of 
the secrets of its permanence. 

In its way, the painter’s life was as 
successful as that of any of the Court 
painters who flourished in Madrid or 
Rome. He did the work that pleased 
him best and earned the praise he valued 
most. When he was invited to take up 
his residence in Matirid about the year 
1670, he declined respectfully ; courts 
had little attraction for one who thought 
he was in a higher service than kings or 
emperors could offer him. His finest 
and most enduring work was done in his 
third manner, and some specimens of 
this are reproduced here. 

The Children of the Shell, which 
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came to the Prado Gallery from the 
collection of Queen Isabel Farnese in 
the Palace of San Ildefonso, is painted 
in the vaporoso style. The infant Jesus 
on the left gives water in a shell to 
St. John, who kneels with a cross in 
his left hand. Cherubs are above, and 
a lamb is-.on the left. There is a 
landscape background, not too distinct 
in the picture and lost altogether 
in reproduction. Another painting in 
the third manner shows the Virgin 
Mary delivering a chasuble to St. 
Ildefonso. The Virgin rests beneath a 
canopy, and is attended by four angels 
and a group of cherubs. An old woman 
wearing a white cap and red mantle 
kneels behind the saint. 

When the painter turned aside from 
his daily tasks it was for some good 
service to his country. To him we owe 
the foundation of the Academy of 
Seville, a task that had baffled many 
men who recognised that the country 
needed an academy of art. With the 
help of Francisco Herrera he controlled 
its progress for a few years, after which 
the absorbing claims of sacred art took 
him away from the active direction. His 
great work at that time was the series of 
pictures for the Caridad at Seville, a 
series accepted by the best judges as his 
masterpieces. Most of them were 
destined to be carried off by the French, 
but some few remain to-day, and may 
be examined at leisure by all who can 
examine pictures amid the sights and 
scenes of a Spanish hospital. Speaking 
for myself, the attempt has always been 
a failure. 

Murillo applied for membership of 
the Brotherhood of the Santa Caridad, 
and though the Fathers accepted his 
petition, they took three years to con- 
sider, and then granted it (1665). His 
finest pictures in the latter years were 
painted for the Church of the Capuchins, 
for the Hospital of Los Venerables 
Sacerdotes, and the Augustine Convent. 
The Capuchin pictures may still be 
seen in Seville, and include the famous 
Charity of St. Thomas of Villanueva. 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE ROSARY 
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I remember, a few years ago, going 
from the Museo, where some of the 
Murillo pictures are preserved, and 
seeking refuge from the sun in a side 
street where an old curiosity shop stood. 
The “ hours of fire” were upon the city, 
-Streets were deserted, shops empty, but 
an old woman, mistress of the shop, was 
sunning herself in the doorway, and 
invited me to step within, asking me if 
I came from the Museo. When I said I 
had, she offered me a “real Murillo,” 
this time a flagrant copy of an Infant St. 
John. From five thousand pesetas the 
good woman came by slow degrees to 
five hundred, and then she gave up in 
despair and offered me some Spanish 
fans that were more genuine and less 
expensive. Strange, I thought, that she 
should offer a cheap bad copy, whose 
paint was hardly dry, to one who had 
just come from studying some of the 
master’s best pictures. It leads one to 
believe that the subject and not the 
treatment produces the greatest effect 
upon the least educated of the painter’s 
admirers, whose name in Spain is 
legion. 

It is hard to find much work by 
Murillo that is not inspired by the 
Church. One delightful example is 
La Gallega de la Moneda, repro- 
duced here—the picture of a Galician 
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peasant girl wearing a white scarf round 
her head and neck, and holding a silver 
coin in her hand. For other pictures of 
children one may turn to the Dulwich 
Gallery, which contains some striking 
studies of beggars. When he was not 
turning his thoughts to sacred subjects, 
Murillo did not idealise his models. The 
beggars—dirty, ragged, mischievous— 
are as true to-day as when the great 
artist painted them. I have seen them 
scores of times in the alleys and byways 
of Seville and other Andalusian cities, 
and have wondered whether the modern 
types are descended from theseventeenth 
century ones that Murillo immortalised. 
There is no apparent change. 

In the greater part of Spain mental 
development has not gone far since 
Murillo lived and died; the rigid 
devotees are pleased as ever with the 
pictures of holy families, saints and 
miracles ; to them the stories represent 
eternal truth, and Murillo had no pre- 
decessor and no successor with gifts 
equal to his own. Beyond question his 
admirers may claim for his work that it 
has kept thousands of people faithful to 
their religion, and there seems small 
reason to doubt that it will do as much 
for many generations yet unborn. No 
other faith has received such powerful 
help from its followers, 














EPT. 25th, 1896.—I have’ determined 
to keep a diary here lest something 
should happen, though nothing ever does 


happen to me. I wish my name were 
not Smith ; nothing that happened to a 
girl with such a name could be interest- 
ing. It was Aunt Jemima who suggested 
to me last night, soon after I arrived, that 
as this would be my first real visit away 
from home, and I might miss my home- 
occupations, I had better begin to keep 
a diary, and I think I shall always do so 
for the future, even at home, where there 
will be nothing to write about but the 
children and father’s parish, and that 
sort of thing. 

I have brought my bicycle, and the 
roads about here are splendid, so I hope 
Aunt Jemima will not say anything more 
about my not going out alone. Anybody 
can see from those little curls she wears 
and her soft voice, and everything about 
her, that she does not know how things 
are done in these days, so I shall just go 
out to-morrow without saying anything. 

Sept. 26th.—I said I was going to clean 
my bicycle this morning, and when I had 
polished it up, I took it out and had a 
delightful little ride into Thrappingham, 
where, however, I did not attempt to do 
any shopping, as I was so much alarmed 
by a notice I saw, warning every one 
against thieves who are travelling in the 
provinces on the look-out for bicycles 
left outside the shops. I have no padlock 
and chain, so I would not leave my 
machine for a single second on any 
account whatever, but I think I must, 
when I next ride in (it is only four miles 
by my cyclometer), get a proper lock, 
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and keep a very sharp look-out whilst I 
am getting it. Aunt Jemima said nothing 
about my having gone out. I only said 
I had been a little way to see how the 
roads were ; but she said she was afraid 
I should be dull, and I am afraid of it 
too. I wish there were any one else in 
the house, or some likelihood of anything 
happening. I have actually spent the 
afternoon reading a book, which I might 
just as well have been doing at home. 

Sept. 27th—It rained all day—no, I 
think it was fine, but I forget what we 
did. 

Sept. 28th.—I think it rained. 

Sept. 29th.—I have had a most exciting 
adventure. I thought I had a little cold 
when I woke this morning, and I stayed 
in bed, as it was raining hard and I had 
a most delightful book. Aunt Jemima 
had arranged for me to spend the day 
with some friends of hers (two old ladies), 
but I did not want to go, and I did not 
mind a bit her having to be away all day, 
though she apologised very much for 
lcaving me. But when she had gone it 
cleared up, and I got very tired of read- 
ing, so I got up and had luncheon down- 
stairs. After luncheon it became so very 
fine that it was really absurd to stay in, 
and I determined to ride into Thrapping- 
ham and get that lock I wanted so much. 
As I went, I looked out for the short cut 
across the fields Aunt Jemima said she 
always took, and I noticed the gate at 
one end and the stile at the other (the 
stile almost in Thrappingham), of which 
I was very glad afterwards. 1 set up my 
bicycle with particular care against one 
of the windows of a Universal-Provider 
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sort of shop, where I saw just the kind 
of lock I wanted. I resolved to keep an 
eye upon my machine the whole time, 
and I was extremely provoked to find 
that I had to go to the next department. 
However, I made the purchase in double- 
quick time, and ran straight out of the 
shop without waiting for a bill. 

Just as I was opening the shop-door, I 
saw a man, quite respectably dressed, 
wheeling my machine away from the 
window into the road, and before I 
could reach him, he had mounted it and 
was riding away; he mounted like a 
lady, and went off so slowly that I 
thought I should catch him, and I ran 
after him quietly, not liking to shout in 
the street, though no one was in sight, 
but it was of no use, and I felt ready to 
cry when I saw that he was outstripping 
me. Then I remembered the short cut, 
and set off running again as hard as I 
could. I knew that the road made 
nearly three sides of a square, and I 
could not remember any turn that the 
man could take, so it really seemed 
possible to catch him that way. 

He must have stopped for something, 
or have ridden very slowly ; at all events, 
as I came up to the last gate (which was 
open) I could see him through the hedge, 
coming quite quietly down the road, and 
I had time to snatch up a pitchfork 
which a labourer had left stuck in the 
ground, before I rushed out and thrust 
it straight in between the spokes of the 
front-wheel. I do wish I could have 
stopped him more gently—he did not 
look at all a bad sort of man—but I did 
not know how, and the way I did it gave 
him a most terrible fall. It just happened 
that he was turning away from the gate 
to cross the road, and he pitched straight 
into the stone-wall on the other side, 
while the bicycle, with a terrible crack- 
ling of spokes, carried the pitchfork out 
of my hand and fell with a bang into the 
ditch a few yards further on. I was so 
afraid of the man’s getting up and catch- 
ing me that I did not pause a moment, 
but pulled my bicycle out of the ditch 
and tried the cranks to see if they would 
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work. Yes! they did, and seeing that 
wretched man raising himself on his 
elbow, I tried to mount and ride off. 
But the saddle had been raised so high 
that I could not ride three yards without 
coming off, so I set off running, wheeling 
the machine as fast as I could. The 
machine made a frightful noise with the 
broken spokes whizzing round. And my 
brain was in a whirl, and my skirt would 
catch in the pedal, so that I plunged 
from side to side of the road and once 
fell into the ditch, machine and all ; but 
the thief must have been too much 
stunned to come after me, and at last I 
reached the yard, and ran my machine 
into the stable—oh! how thankfully ! 
But I was all over mud, so I rushed into 
the house at once to make myself re- 
spectable before Aunt Jemima came in. 

I never had had such an adventure, 
and I longed to tell it to somebody, but 
I thought it might make Aunt Jemima 
anxious about my riding alone, so I 
determined to tell no one, but to write 
it all down in my diary. Of course, when 
she came in I told her I had been out, 
and all she said was— 

“Do you think that was quite wise ?” 

I was just beginning to wish I had not 
gone—thinking of the state of my 
bicycle—but, on the whole, I am glad I 
did go. How can one gain experience 
except at some cost? Besides, I know 
now that in an emergency I can think 
and act to some purpose, and my machine 
is just ridable, so as soon as I feel it is 
safe I can take it to the C.T.C.-place in 
Thrappingham, and have it properly 
mended. 

Sept. 30th.—I do think Iam the most 
miserable girl on the face of the earth. 
First of all, I did not sleep a single wink 
all last night (except when I was dream- 
ing), with thinking that that poor man 
was perhaps badly injured, and enduring 
pain all the time that was my fault. But 
the night was over at last, and after 
breakfast I said that I wanted to go and 
polish up my machine. Aunt Jemima 
said that she would come with me, “to 
be shown its beauties, which she had not 
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1 had a delightful little ride into Thrappingham. 
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yet properly appreciated,” she said, but 
I managed to prevent her from coming 
by persuading her that I would rather 
she saw it some other day, in better con- 
dition than it was at present. I was very 
glad when she gave in, as I knew even 
she would be able to see that those 
spokes were not right. 

So I went into the stable alone, and 
the first thing I noticed was that the 
satchel had been changed, as I thought, 
for another ; then I saw that the brake 
was not like mine, and then I saw that it 
was not a “ Royal Sunbeam” at all, but 
a common “Sunbeam” ! 

I don’t know what to do. I cannot 
bear to think of how that nice man with 
the pleasant face was riding happily by 
on his own machine (or his sister's, 
perhaps), when I dashed out and wrecked 
him. Killed him, I daresay, or maimed 
him for life, and then rushed off without 
ever stopping to see if he was hurt or 
not. I always thought I was tender- 
hearted, and how I could do such a thing 
I cannot imagine. I have been crying 


so that Aunt Jemima, who is very kind, 
said when I came to luncheon that my 
cold was worse, and I must nurse it by 
the drawing-room fire this afternoon, 


with a nice book to read. I do not feel 
inclined to read, and I ought to go to 
Thrappingham to inquire after my own 
bicycle, but I really dare not go in that 
direction. 

Later: A most miserable afternoon 
and evening. 

Oct. 1st.—This has been a terrible day 
altogether. After breakfast Aunt Jemima 
was determined to come and see my 
machine. She said another niece of 
hers was getting one, and she would 
like to be able tg say what mine was 
like. 

“But, Aunt Jemima,” I said, “it is so 
much out of condition—some spokes are 
loose, and the chain-case is binged (the 
oil comes out), and the brake is twisted 
—won’t you wait till I have had it set 
right ?” 

“Why, dearest Violet,” she said, “I 
thought it was quite new! Has all this 
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happened since you came here? I 
thought you had only had such quiet 
little rides! But I should really like to 
see the injuries for myself, and I have 
got my shawl on, ready to go out in the 
yard.” 

She was so perverse that one would 
almost have thought she knew something 
was wrong. She reminded me that I 
had told her my machine was a “Royal 
Sunbeam,” and I was just as miserable as 
I could be as I followed her through the 
yard. But before we were -half across 
it, John Bolton, the gardener and head- 
man, stopped us. 

“‘T was comin’ oop to tell you, ma’am,” 
he said, “’at they hens ’at lays eggs 
wi'out shells—they Brahmas—is gone, 
and nobbut their blessed heads is left!” 

It was the most merciful thing. Aunt 
Jemima loves those Brahmas like child- 
ren, and she just said “ F¥ohn!/” in an 
awful voice, and put her shawl over her 
head, and went straight off through the 
red gate to the bottom of the field, where 
the chicken-house was. The yard-boy 
went too, and I was left alone. 

It was such a relief after the strain 
that I suddenly felt as if I wanted to cry, 
and I unlocked the coach-house door 
and rushed in and burst into tears. I 
was kneeling by an old chest, and crying 
as if my heart would break—thinking of 
my lost bicycle and the man whose 
bicycle I had stolen, and Aunt Jemima, 
and everything, when I felt the sunshine 
fall on me and jumped up to see who 
was coming in so softly. 

There, black against the brilliance 
outside, with his arm in a sling, was a ~ 
very big man—the man I had attacked, 
and he was bringing in my bicycle ! 

I must have looked dreadful, standing 
there in a blue cotton dress which was 
spoilt by kneeling in the dust, with my 
eyes red, and my hair (which generally is 
pretty) all rough. But I did not care, I 
was so very, very thankful he was not 
much hurt, and I saw he looked as kind 
as possible. I stepped forward and 
said— 

“ Please, please forgive me for having 
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hurt you. I really thought you were a 
thief going off with my bicycle, but I 
ought to have waited to see if you were 
hurt, and I have been so miserable since 
I found out it was some one else's. 
My aunt doesn’t know, and I don’t know 
how to tell her.” 

All he did was to prop my machine 
against the chest, and then close the 
big door behind him and draw the bolt. 
Then he came up to me, and said most 
courteously— 
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“T have been quite wrong all through,” 
I said, unable to prevent one or two 
tears more, as he seemed to be going to 


I was kneeling by an old ches’. 


“Your aunt doesn’t know? Well, 
neither does my sister, and if you will 
forgive my saying so, I think we are both 


wrong there.” 
No. 


22T. 


February, 1902. 


scold me; “ but T wish you would say 
you forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you?” he said quite eagerly. 
“Why, Miss—er— ” (I could not bear to 
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say Smith, so he had to go on without 
any name), “I do with all my heart. 
Shake hands upon it!” 

We did. 

“Tam only extremely sorry,” he went 
on, “that you should have made yourself 
miserable on my account. It was 
certainly not worth while. When I had 
followed your rather wavering track” 
(his brown eyes were twinkling all the 
time,) “ to this gate, I began to have some 
sort of an idea of what your mistake had 
been, and instead of coming in and 
carrying off the damaged machine, I 
walked back into Thrappingham, where 
I found, still leaning against the window 
of the very next department to the Iron- 
mongery, a lady’s bicycle remarkably 
like my sister’s. After making a few 
inquiries, 1 found it had been left by a 
young lady whose description corre- 
sponded pretty well with the impression 
I had of your departing figure, and as 
the shop-people knew me and made no 
objection, I went off with it, resolving 
to exchange it for the right one. But I 
had to drive home,.as I was more or less 
—in fact, I could not manage it yester- 
day.” 

“So you came to-day instead. 
very, very good of you,” I said gratefully. 

He was beginning to say something, 
when I said, “Hush!” and actually 
clutched his arm, I was so anxious for 
him to be quiet. I heard John Bolton’s 
steps at the door, and Aunt Jemima’s 
voice behind him, saying : “ Unlock it, 
please.” 

We both stood quite still, as John first 
tried to turn the key, which was already 
turned, and then rattled the door hard. 
I could see the toes of Aunt Jemima’s 
cloth boots moving in the streak of 
yellow light under the door. 

Then we heard John saying: “It’s 
the bolt, ma’am, ’at’s slipped, stook hard 
it is, but I’ll goo round through the byre, 
and get in by the little door, and let you 
in this way.” 

I was almost beside myself, and wanted 
to hide, but Mr.—I don’t know his name 
—would not. He drew my hand through 
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the arm that was in a sling, and patted 
it, and whispered: “Don’t you be in 
the slightest degree alarmed. I can 
explain everything to your aunt, and you 
won’t have to say a word.” 

But I could not bear to stay there 
quietly and do nothing. I had a better 
idea. The moment John had turned the 
key in the little door I lifted the latch 
and slipped through and stood before 
him. 

“John!” I said, putting both my 
hands on his coat-sleeve, and looking up 
into his face. “Please don’t tell Aunt 
Jemima I’m here. The bolt is badly 
stuck, and you will want help from the 
village to open it. Tell her that. I'll 
rattle it while you make a great mess of 
your shoes, that she mayn’t want to 
come through here — will you, dear 
John?” . 

He scratched his head, and then said : 
“Eh, Missie, goo an’ rattle it, then!” 
So I slipped in through the little door 
again. Dear John! 

I went and rattled the bolt tremen- 
dously, thouglt I was dreadfully afraid 
that my feet would be seen through the 
crack, and then we waited again, whilst 
John slowly picked his way through the 
byre, and went back to Aunt Jemima. 

“The bolt do be badly stook, ma’am, 
an’ I’ll want soom one from the smith’s, 
so I’ve mucked my clogs for nout,” we 
heard him saying. 

“Then there’s nobody inside, John ?” 
said Aunt Jemima. 

“Eh! dear, no—that chicken-thief’s 
further than that, I'll warrant.” 

They went away, and I got out ‘my 
handkerchief, and began to cry, heating 
John tell such a dreadful story, which 
was all my fault. 

“Tt is worse than if I had told it 
myself,” I said, when my fellow-prisoner 
tried to comfort me. “ I always thought 
I was truthful, but I’m‘ not a bit, and I 
shall never never feel truthful again.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said ; “it was 
all my fault. It was I who bolted the 
door, because I wanted to explain to you 
about. the machine. But look here, 
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you'll feel it’s all right if you tell your 
aunt everything—that will be a hard 
thing to do.” 

I shook my head. “I can’t tell of 
John,” I said. 

“H’m,no. Though that was no virgin 
lie, in my opinion. Well, I must go, I 
suppose, but let us make a bargain to be 
fierce enemies of deceit for ever after 
this.” 

It was like a solemn vow, and I put 
my hand in his. 

“T never will deceive any one again 
about anything,” I said, very sadly, and 
I felt better after I had said it. 

I somehow did not mind the way his 
eyes twinkled at whatever I said; his 
face was so very kind all the time, and 
I was sorry to think that was the last I 
should ever see of him, as he took the 
battered bicycle, and wheeled it towards 
the door. I was going towards the door, 
too, to unbolt it, but we both stopped 
suddenly, and looked at each other. 

Two great feet, making no noise, were 
coming up to the door. First one made 
a dark patch in the crack of sunlight 
under it and then the other, and then 
the hole under the wooden latch was 
blotted out as if a head had been laid 
against it. After standing quiet for a 
minute I walked firmly forward, but as 
my steps. sounded on the floor, the ray 
of sunlight poured in again through the 
hole, and the feet noiselessly with- 
drew. 

I opened the door, and there was John 
with his back turned to us, going 
towards the stable on the other side 
of the yard. He went into the stable 
as we came out of the coach-house, and 
it was only when I turned round after 
watching the bicycle disappear round 
the corner of the turning to Thrapping- 
ham that I saw he had come out again 
and was standing in the doorway. I 
ran up to him, though I was determined 
to say nothing about the feet. 
















“John,” I said, “I am very sorry. I 
made you say what was not true, and I 
have just been promising that I will 
never deceive any one again. Will you 
promise me that you won’t ever let any- 
one persuade you again to say what is 
not true?” 

He is very fond of scratching his head, 
and he scratched it then, and said: 
“You'll never learn an oold dog new 
tricks, Missie; but there, I’ll promise, 
right enough.” 

Then I went into the house to tell 
Aunt Jemima everything I could, and I 
found out a terrible thing. She has been 
reading my diary every day, from the 
beginning! 1 shall never write another 
word in it. 

October 30th.—I must put in one more 
entry to say how happy Arthur and I 
are, and how glad he is I smashed his 
sister’s bicycle, and nearly dislocated 
his shoulder. Dear Aunt Jemima was 
very pleased when I told her, and the 
people at home were delighted (for my 
sake, they said) ; but that old John was 
very tiresome about it. He said to me 
after he had heard: “ Ah, Missie, I 
thout it was soom o’ they lovyers in that 
coachus !” 

And though I carefully explained to 
him that I had practically never even 
seen Arthur then, he only said, “ Prac- 
tickly not I daresay, but I thout it was 
soom 0’ they lovyers!” So he evidently 
didn’t understand a bit. He is a stupid 
old man. However, it doesn’t matter. 

I gave Arthur my diary to read the 
other day, and he said the most sensible 
thing in it was wishing my name were 
not Smith. He says he thinks it was 
* abominable” of dear Aunt Jemima to 
read my diary without telling me, but 
still he thinks it would have been better 
to have told her everything than to have 
kept a diary at all. Darling Arthur ! he 
is always quite right, and I intend never 
to keep a diary again. 
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I. 
z* a time when winter is upon us, 
and in an age when “Ships that 


Pass in the Night” has, with other 
books, made each one of us almost 


believe that they have some acquaint- 
ance with the real aspects of life in 
the winter Engadine, a few first-hand 
glimpses at these scenes and places 
may not come amiss. Let us then leave 
Victoria at II a.m. any morning, and 
after a crossing—more or less rough— 
the train rolls into Bale, somewhere 
about 5.30 a.m. Experienced travellers 
have before now asserted that Bale 


station and restaurant are the gates of 
purgatory. At 5.30 on a January morn- 
ing, with a thick mist in the air, and a 
thermometer anywhere near 20° Fahr., 
it is, indeed, a penal place, in which 
even the lining up, with all the various 
impedimenta of hand-baggage, against 
a chain which drops at the exact psycho- 
logical moment, and so lets our travellers 
race for the empty “ waggons,” is not 
ungrateful, in that it at least affords one 
brief minute of healthy forgetfulness of 
cold. In this train you will pass Zurich 
about 9, and so, after an hour’s wait, 
come to Chur, and lunch towards 2. 





“WHEN THE SNOW COMES,” 
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MALOJA PASS—THE ROAD IN WINTER. 


Chur is an ancient town, nestling in 
the heart of the Grisons, whose naked, 
pine-scattered slopes of grey rock and 
snow give a first real foretaste of the 
marvellous beyond. 

From this point advance is very slow 
in the strange, narrow-gauge mountain 
railway, whose pistons shoot out raw, 
foot-long arms of naked steel at every 
forward stroke, much like a boxer eter- 
nally dealing straight rights and lefts. 

And so at last you 
come to Thusis, a strange, 
sleepy village, which the 
Roman knew of old, and 
the robber knights, whose 
castle, like an exagge- 
rated eyrie of eagles, 
stands still in ruined 
menace on a crag some 
five hundred feet sheer, 
where the Via Mala 
comes to join the less 
awful pass which runs 
upward to the mighty 
Julier. In the Via Mala 
—Evil Way—the bare 
rock walls overhang a 
road cut into the core 
of sheer cliff, and itself 
hanging poised on 


the utter verge of 
Father Rhine—here 
no aged sire, but a 
starved, ragged strip- 
ling, tearing and 
foaming between the 
granite-banked road 
and a straight two 
hundred feet of naked 
gorge. Overhead, as 
a very cheveux de 
frise, or the jaws of 
a portcullis in some 
stark Norman hold, 
hang rows of icicles, 
among and upon 
whom smites the 
waste, cruel wind, 
surging up from far 
plains of Italy, chill 
and keen as a naked 
blade, yet even so unable to do more 
than cry fitfully among those heartless 
spikes of ice, thick and knotted many, 
as the thigh of a six-foot man. A famous 
and dread pass this before our modern 
engineers made a road as it were by 
magic, so that a four-wheeled diligence 
shall go scatheless where before the 
hardiest mountain dweller might hardly 
climb: yet even now terrible in its 
sombre majesty, when the fierce winds 
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sweep down it in a blasting flood of ice- 
cold blizzard, and unbidden there shrieks 
into the ear the awful majesty of the 
mountain storm— 


“When Wind, the grand old harper, smites 
His thunder harp of pines.” 
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of the fortress, where Roman legionaries 
mounted guard till the oncoming hosts 
of Goth and Vandal drove them head- 
long to the Italian frontiers : a shell to 
be one day transformed to the brutal 


_uses of the bastard chivalry of Austria, 
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WINTER IN THE ENGADINE. 


Truly, there are few of Nature’s moods 
more terrible than the majesty of her 
winter storms, as they mass _ their 
troubled bulk over those grey moun- 
tains of the Grisons. 

From Thusis to St. Moritz, over the 
Julier Pass, is a drive of some ten hours, 
usually broken at Tiefenkastell ; the 
Albula road, if easier, is several hours 
longer, and so dangerous in winter that 
only the Post dares the perpetual fear 
of the avalanches, Government wisely 
refusing the risk to non-official bodies. 
No pen can describe the wonders of this 
journey when the Alps have taken on 
their winter garb. Here, from the eter- 
nal whiteness, a gaunt bare rock stands 
up, magnified in every detail by the utter 
contrast of its darkness. There, again, 
towers high overhead the ruined shell 


or some wandering Lanznecht adven- 
turing for lordship beyond the utmost 
springs of Aar or Rhine. And so at last 
even the wonderful czrulean hues, with 
the wild dash of vivid green—where 
King Frost has laid his hand on the very 
torrents in their fall, till where in spring 
the waters rush is now a sheet of icc 
caught in all the fantastic shapes of its 
turbid fall—vanishes, and the grey light 
of evening ushers us down the last steep 
slopes to Silvaplana, and the calm remote 
silences of Ober-Engadin. So the last 
few miles pass in a hush, till in a fierce 
glare of electric light the tired sleigh- 
bells ring their last, and we halt before 
the “ Post” in St. Moritz, and descend 
into the arms of a score of urgent hotel 
porters, 

Before I proceed to the ostensible 
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cbject of this paper—some view of the 
life of the foreign winter visitors to the 
Engadine—a brief digression may be 
pardoned, if only to draw attention to 
that most wonderful phenomenon of the 
coming of the cold—/frost flowers. When 
in November the snow is not yet come, 
winter descends in a series of cloudless 
days, and then on all sides springs up 
the magic flora of whose wonders the 
picture of the flowers on the young ice 
of St. Moritz Lake can give but a vague 
idea. On a morning you will find that 
night has covered the glistening surfaces 
of new-frozen water with a million 
bunches of fern-like crystal, that the 
parched umbels on last summer’s stalk 
of wild parsley have gotten a million new 








THE ENGADINE. 


“Winter doth sorrow, 
Blasting the grasses ; 
So she doth borrow 
Their spirit, and passes 
Secret, in night time, 
To write on the pane.” 


There is no child in England but 
knows that magical, marvellous writing, 
but it requires the zero frosts of Canada 
or the high Alps for a final manifestation. _ 
Thus, after sleeping with wide-open 
windows, I woke one morning to find 
the minimum thermometer registering 
minus 21° Fahr.—fifty-three degrees of 
pure frost—and then, indeed, the com- 
mon glass water-bottle on my washhand- 
stand was a thing of beauty. For its 
neck was choked with the maze of a 





HOCKEY ON ST. MORITZ LAKE. 


“Oxford and Cambridge v. The World—1yo1.” 


blooms of purest white. Later on, the 
snow hides them, but even the domestic 
artifices of housekeeping humanity can- 
not shut out this wonder of nature. As 
an obscure poet has beautifully ima- 
gined— 


myriad flowers whose petals crushed one 
upon another, while downward grew 
great spikes of serrated sword-fern, to 
meet the sturdy clumps springing up- 
ward from the bottom. From right and 
left, at any and every angle, new forms 











“BOBBING!” BRAKE! 


flung out their fronds to join the uni- 
versal congress, until that poor fifty- 
centime water-bottle held within it 
such collection of strange exotics as 
no fernhouse of Astor or Vanderbilt ever 
grew. That night was but one, if the 
most severe, of a dozen like frosts, and 
always those flowers stood and grew, 
watched hourly and never disturbed, 
so that my testimony is not that of a 
dreamer, but right witness of nature’s 
truth. 


a. 


THE position of St. Moritz in the Ober- 
Engadin valley, like that of Davos in 
Unter-Engadin, has 
been admirably 
chosen by nature 
to gain the maxi- 
mum of sun with 
the minimum of 
wind. Witha light 
breeze five degrees 
of frost become a 
bitter thing. Ona 
still day and with 
a bright sun, fifteen 
degrees or even 
more make mere 
living good. If 
anything, Davos is 
the more sheltered, 
as it is also far A 
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lower: here there- 
fore the bad cases 
of consumption 
foregather, as also 
those to whose 
hearts the seven- 
thousand-feet allti- 
tude of its rival is 
a menace. Thus 
at St. Moritz you 
seldom meet one 
of those stricken 


lives whose pre- 
sence is sign 
manual of the 


awful daily tragedy 
which tells its end- 
less tale in the 
valley of the Simmenthal. 

It follows naturally that the whole 
tone of life is more vigorous; that 
what pains may lie at the heart veil 
themselves in the healthy English Jove 
of outdoor sport, sports here necessarily 
confined to those which are of the 
children of frost and snow. Elderly 
men, and those whose health confines 
them to more placid enjoyment, make a 
most serious business of curling, or prac- 
tise eternally figure and edge, edge and 
figure. Others more robust or more 
adventurous indulge in the treacherous 
delights of skiing (pronounced shecing), a 
pastime which, however graceful in the 
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performance of a Norwegian “to the 
manner born,” is apt to land the un- 
wary adventurer in many a luditrous, 
if painful, predicament. Few things are 
more ungracefully comic than to see a 
spare Saxon or stolid Deutscher gliding 
spasmodically down a steep slope, till a 
more violent lurch and a despairing 
wail herald the sight of two legs waving 
their six or seven feet of lath in air 
above an invisible or three-quarters- 
buried trunk. Snowshoes again, whether 
of the round or of the more typical 
Canadian pear shape, have their charms, 
and good fun may be obtained with the 
latter by the veriest tyro who, having 
with some labour attained the summit 
of a steep slope, has only to squat sitting- 
wise on their peaked hinder-parts to 
enjoy a rapid and safe glissade. 
Tobogganing is, of course, the sport 
par excellence, and this in many kinds, 
but hockey on the ice cannot go unmen- 
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championship of the Engadine, played 
alternately at St. Moritz and Davos, pro- 
vokes as much local excitement as an 
International Rugby final at the Crystal 
Palace, and even draws a crowd propor- 
tionately larger, since the whole foreign 
and much of the native population 
descends to the ice en masse, 

To those to whom tobogganing is 
merely a name, to whom the word 
conveys a hazy idea of sliding down 
a slope on tea trays, it may come as a 
revelation that there are no less than 
five methods. The local Engadiner 
mounts a machine which is a wooden 
framework set upon runners, the whole 
rising perhaps ten or fourteen inches 
from the ground. Sitting on this, with 
his legs waving uncouthly in front, he 
guides himself with two little pegs of 
wood furnished with a steel spike or 
screw at the lower end. Be the pace 
too slow, he punts himself with the same 
pair of sticks, a slow 
and entirely innocuous 
pastime, which he calls 
loogeing. The so-called 
American is a like de- 
vice, but lower, and with 
solid wooden runners, 
often shod with soft 
iron, and is engineered 
in a similar manner. 
On a beaten snow road 
these machines run well 
enough, and may be 
equally well steered with 
pegs, the gloved hand 
trailing behind, or by 
occasionally dropping a 
heel upon the side to 


‘THE CRESTA”—FIRST THREE BANKS. which it is desired to 
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tioned. Those who have occasionally 
played a scratch game in England can 
have no idea of the enthralling capa- 
bilities of this sport when played, as 
here, by men who can practise daily 
four months on end. Then in pace and 
science it yields nothing to any game 
—racquets not excepted—and the yearly 


turn. They are emi- 

nently unadventurous 
and equally harmless toys, and become 
uncomfortable steeds only if the rider 
be foolish enough to lie upon his chest, 
and so descend headlong. In this posi- 
tion their lack of resiliency becomes 
painfully apparent, and on a bumpy 
track may even result in a total loss of 
wind, or worse still in a cracked rib, as 
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the present writer knows by most bitter 
experience. 

Tobogganing is, as a general rule, 
unsociable—each man, that is, rides his 
own horse ; but before enlarging on the 
skeleton or racing machine—fastest and 
most dangerous of all the instru- 
ments of man’s sport—needs must 
that the two sociable exceptions to 
the rule claim notice. Of these, even 
as the sailing boat is of all boats the 
sweetest, so is the Canadian the most 
pleasant of the manifold goers upon 
the snow. These toboggans may be 
of any length up to nearly six feet, 
and are built of the finest birch or 
oaken lath, one-quarter inch thick at 
most. With their bold curved front 
and sinuous motion they are indeed 
the sailing boats of the land, and, like 
their sisters of the sea, move under 
their rider as they top each billow 
of the snows, or leap some cresting 
wind-wave. Sister-like, again, in fickle- 
ness, a good rider needs the keenest 
of eyes and quickest of judgments 
as he lies upon the left thigh, his 
arms grasping the two little bars 
which give bare handhold, and 
with knee pivotted on the instep of 
the left boot, which rests upon the 
last edge of his lithe steed, sweeps 
her to right or left by a tiller-like action 
of the free foot. Much call too they 
make for balance when in the headlong 
race of their career, and shooting the 
crest of some ridged bank, rider and 
steed pass in one long, blind rush to 
touch earth and rebound through the 
whole length of their resiliency, and 
so, with two or three convulsive bumps, 
settle once more to the sinuous arrow- 
flight of their gliding motion. After 
which you may question of their socia- 
bility. Yet indeed, woman-like, these 
Canadians press willingly into a crowd, 
and many a bright winter day has 
laughed to see the manifold mishaps 
when some poor man has been in- 
veigled into steering two, or even three, 
ladies down a steep hill, himself balancing 
as best he may on those tender atomies, 
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his knee-caps, and so, at a sudden kick 
of the ground, falls headlong, while the 
good ship dashes onward, freed of 
restraint, to end in safety or plunge her 
fair freight in the chilly depths of a 
drift, whithersoever the mad gods lead. 





“THE CRESTA "— BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK.’ 


Beside these wild jades the bob, or 
bob-sleigh, is pious and most proper. 
With true English acquisitiveness the 
high road which winds down from St. 
Moritz to the mouth of the Albula has 
been monopolised for these machines, 
which, as the photograph shows, carry 
a freight varying from four to six, accord 
ing to length. These alone of toboggans 
take much starting, are steered by a 
mechanical device in front, and are 
furnished with savage, steel-toothed 
brakes behind. In the bright after- 
noons of winter there is none but the 
State Post, who, being on a steep Swiss 
road where the English come, hears the 
far-flung cry of “ Achtung” and does not 
hastily withdraw himself from the track, 
which thing is wise if not well, since 
150 lbs. of steel bestrid of six well-fed 
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Britons, be they dames or men, is not 
good to withstand as it rushes down at 
fifteen miles the hour. 

The four kinds of toboggans already 
described run upon the land as nature 
made her. Not so the racing skeleton, 
a bare brief plank, lightly wadded, 
whereon to lie, and running upon a 
tempered steel frame, some 50 Ibs. in 
weight, runners bow shaped, and deeply 
grooved in a half figure-of-eight at the 
rearward bend ; edges, or for that matter 
the whole machine, to be cleared at any 


at about six in ten, and that the run fallsa 
matter of over i20 feet in its course—of at 
least one in ten at its two leaps—you have 
some faint idea that this is no child’s 
play. A measured distance in what is 
known as the straight—a midway section 
—has been timed with a stop-watch at 
sixty-eight miles in the hour, and a good 
racing course works out at over fifty. 

In considering these figures you are 
to bear in mind that the novice can have 
practically no real training for this 
tremendous task. True, he never starts 





“ CRESTA”"—JUMPING AT THE FINISH. 


cost in case of a spill. For you ride 
these on no smooth snow surface, nor 
yet on a road, but on a carefully built 
and scientifically engineered track of 
beaten snow, raked at every turn—and 
they are often angled at 70° in cteep- 
pitched banks to which the banks on 
the Crystal Palace “bicycle track are 
mere children; the whole surface, 
straight and banks alike, one pure sheet 
of solid ice, watered and tended nightly, 
never ridden when the sun has softened 
its crusts in the least. If I add that this 
famous Cresta Run is an odd thousand 
yards in length, has nine ordinary banks 
and one of twenty-four feet high raked 


Photo. by G, R. Ballance, 


at the top, but even so his first course 
of one-third of the way means that he 
must negotiate three of these banks and 
a leap, or a section so steep that the 
toboggan skims rather than actually runs 
on the ice. Nor do I think that words 
can wholly paint what such a course 
implies. Whatever old stagers may say, 
no one in his first season at least can 
undertake a descent without some feel- 
ing of real fear. Yet, once mounted and 
off, so wild is the rush, so insistent the 
unswerving call for attention of eye and 
hand and foot—the latter is armed with 
steel toecaps having great cutting teeth 
three-quarters of an inch deep, with 
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which the steering or breaking is done, 
though older hands swing, or put the 
whole weight on the back grooves, and 
wrench the head of the machine round 
as if on a pivot of its rear runners—so 
absolute the absorption of every faculty, 
that it is something like the awakening 
from chloroform, when the runners 
cease squealing and you plough into the 
soft snow and unwonted relief of the 
finish. Start! In one second you fly 
over the deep fall of Church Leap, 
wrenching and skidding come off the 
twenty-four-foot bank, swing round to 
the second on the left, which throws 
you to the third right, and so, for a 
moment, into a clear, straight rush of 
a hundred yards. Before you gleams a 
long, shallow rise, and the toe-caps 
automatically jam behind. So you come 
to Battledore, and Battledore tosses you 
to Shuttlecock, which sweeps you on 
to Stream Corner, and so into the 
Straight aforesaid. Fifty miles an hour 
you fly, and the non-ice road crossing, 
soft under you, warns of the deadly 
Bulpett’s corner—named after one of 
the first authors of the game. Another 
second and Scylla has flung you to 
Charybdis, and lo! you plunge into a 
last yawning abyss. No man knows 
the pace at that plunge — seventy, 
eighty miles an hour it may be—and 
now you are rushing up, and in go both 
toes once more—or else ?—let the 
The rider 


photograph speak for itself. 
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—a winner of the Grand National Race, 
the Blue Ribbon of the Engadine—dis- 
dained to brake, and the waiting camera 
caught him in mid-air. Measuring that 
leap, he covered sixty-eight clear feet 
before he touched mother earth’ once 
more. Well for him he fell clear behind 
his machine, else the impact of such a 
fall shall break every rib in a man’s 
body. 

I have taken you a safe first course, 
but few are those who have ridden the 
Cresta and gone free of bruises or 
worse. For the maddest, wildest, most 
glorious of all sports is this latest freak 
of Englishmen. No man rides the 
Cresta but with legs encased in thigh- 
leggings of stout frieze, knees“ and 
elbows buried in wadded leather pads, 
with gauntlet on hand, and a Balaclava 
helmet covering all but nose, mouth, 
and eyes. Which things are not with- 
out cause, since no season goes by 
without a good half-dozen of bad acci- 
dents, fortunate if they be not labelled 
dangerous, or dealing life-long injury, as 
one last year. - For this reason, too, is 
the Engadiner justified, who builds and 
mends, signals and controls the run, but 
never rides himself, signifying instead 
often and in good set terms, his perfect 
adhesion to the judgment of our poet 
who tells, by the mouth of Kitchener’s 
Mahommedan schoolmaster, how— 


“ Allah created the English mad— 
The maddest of all mankind.” 











CHAPTER I. 


Of ‘all the discontent of Ireland, and how an 


Irish chieftain would not wear English 
breeches. 


HE better to understand the event- 

ful commotions and the fierce 
disputes of parties in England, I will 
now proceed to relate how the matter of 
the governing of Ireland brought about 
great troubles and difficulties. You 
must know that the Irish had not been 
contented with the English rule within 
the memory of man, complaining that 
the English lords treated them as if 
they were slaves, and scorned to under- 
stand their manners and customs. They 
also said that they were cruelly oppressed 
by the lords of the land, whose fathers 
had stolen the land*from their fathers, 
and who exacted tribute from them by 
torturing them on the rack and tearing 
their clothes in pieces which they call 
rack-renting. 

To tell you the truth, Ireland is the 
most difficult to overcome of all the 
countries that England has made war 
upon. Moreover, the Irish are a right 
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hardy race, bold in defiance, of great 
subtlety, and of various tempers, and 
being as quick of wit as the English are 
slow they have ever been covetise of 
ruling themselves in their own way. 
This the English would not have, and 
there were fierce conflicts between the 
English lords and the Irish chiefs and 
people. The English made laws which 
the Irish would not suffer, and when 
they rebelled they were cast into prison. 
But so far from these disorders being 
appeased by imprisoning the chiefs it 
only made them the more perverse and 
rebellious. 

Another grievance that these people 
had much at heart was that the English 
oppressors would have the chiefs whom 
they had in captivity to wear breeches 
after the custom of the English. And it 
fell that when one of the most potent of 
the chiefs in Ireland, a certain William 
O’Brien, had been taken and cast into a 
dungeon in the castle of Killanmaimem 
the English governor commanded that 
a pair of breeches should be made for 
him to wear, and strove by force to 
compel him to wear them. But O’Brien 
resisted stoutly, saying, “ By Gorra, but 
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I will not have English habits thrust 
upon me.” This proceeding gave sore 
displeasure to the Irish, and they were 
mightily angered thereat. 


Of English political parties, and how Sir Glad- 
slone le Grand sought to appease Ireland. 


Now you must know that in England 
men are divided into two parties, which 
I will call the Buffs and the Blues, for 
such are the colours of the banners and 
other emblems displayed when they 
fight one with the other. Whatsoever 
the Buffs do when they are in power 
the Blues deem to be mischievous and 
dangerous to the public welfare and the 
honour and good name of the country. 
And in like manner the Buffs look upon 
the doings of the Blues. Now the 
leader of the Blues was a great noble- 
man, my lord of Salisbury, and the chief 
of the Buffs was Sir Gladstone le Grand, 
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who kad great power and influence aver 
the common people, swaying them 
whithersoever he willed by the persua- 
siveness of his speech. 

Ye have heard before of the discontent 
of Ireland and the troubles that arose 
therefrom, and I will now show how 
Sir Gladstone le Grand, being weary of 
the perpetual war between the English 
and the Irish, bethought him of a way 
to end it and to bring about peace and 
comfort, and this way was to give to the 
Irish the liberty to govern themselves as 
they would, for he said to himself, 
“This thing cannot long endure in this 
estate, but at last the realm of England 
shall perceive the matter and repent it.” 

You must know that in the year of our 
Lord a thousand eight hundred four- 
score and five there had been a great 
battle between the Buffs and the Blues, 
in the which the Buffs prevailed, albeit 
they had much ado to overcome their 
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enemies. Indeed, it has been reported 
to me that they would havé been hard 
pressed to hold their ground, seeing that 
many of the burgesses and commons of 
the cities and towns of England joined 
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themselves to the nobility, clergy and 
gentry of the Blues, had not the Villeins 
and mean people come out from the 
shires, bailiwicks, and villages and fallen 
upon the Blues with pitchforks and flails 
and reaping-hooks. 
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In the early months of the next year 
following, therefore, Sir Gladstone le 
Grand, deeming himself to be well estab- 
lished in puissance, assembled the chief 
men of the Buffs and spake thus to 
them : “Let us bind our Irish 
brethren to us by a union of 
hearts and let us loose the 
fetters of steel, for true it is 
that love and good-humour 
will prevail with them more 
than coercion, for force is no 
remedy.” 

He told them also how the 
Irish had in former times loved 
and feared Saint Edward, 
King of England, Lord of 
Ireland and of Aquitaine, 
more than any other King of 
England before or since, and 
how when King Richard the 
Second sent an expedition to 
Ireland, he, having this in his 
mind, laid aside the leopards 
and flowers de luce, and bore 
the arms of Saint Edward 
emblazoned onall thebanners; 
these were a cross patence or, 
ona field gule, with four doves 
argent on the shield or banner, 
as you please. This was very 
pleasing to the Irish, and in- 
clined them more to submis- 
sion than even a great arma- 
ment. After Sir Gladstone le 
Grand had spoken thus to the 
Buffs they pondered for a 
while, and then for the most 
part they answered, “ Let it 
be so, for we perceive the 
wisdom of this counsel; let 
us give to the Irish the home 
rule that they desire to have.” 

But there were many who 
said, “Nay, but we will not 
agree, and if ye give to the 
Irish that for which they are covetise, 
then are ye traitors and separatists, and 
we will go out from amongst you, for 
ye are not true Buffs if ye do this evil 
thing.” 

Of those who spake in this wise the 
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fourth barry of ten 
argent and azure, 
over all six escut- 
cheon, three, two, 
and one, sable, each 
charged with a lion 
rampant of the first, 
a crescent for differ- 
ence, Cecil : second 
and third argent, on 
a pale sable, a con- 
ger’s head erased 
and erect, or, 
charged with an 
ermyne spot, Gas- 
coyne. 
And Sir Glad- 
stone le Grand bore 
IRISHMEN ROWING. for arms, Argent, 
(Nineteenth Century.) a savage’s head 
affrontée distilling 
Lord de Hartington, afterwards the drops of blood, about the temples a 
Duke de Hartington, Sir James de Here- wreath of holly vert within an orle fleury 
ford, afterwards the Lord James de __ gules, all within eight martlets sable. 
Hereford, Sir Joseph 
de Birmingham and 
Sir Courtney de Chel- 
sea were the chief, 
and of the events 
that followed and the 
ill-fortunes that befell 
the Buffs I will speak 
hereafter. 


Of the arms borne by my 
Lord of Salisbury 
and Sir Gladstone le 
Grand. 


That all may recog- 
nise the truth of my 
history I will now 
show what were the 
arms borne by the 
leaders of the Blues 
and Buffs. 
My Lord of Salis- 
bury bore for arms, IRISHMEN FIGHTING. 
quarterly ; first and Urish Records.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Part II. 


ANY similar developments are 
M doubtless possible, the sugar-cane 
might be restored to the Jordan valley, 
and camphor to the slopes of the Engedi. 
Sugar could be made from the figs of 
the wild cactus. The ruins of sugar- 
mills show that the crusading Christians 
cultivated it successfully. The olives, 
which are half wasted by the crude 
process of extracting the oil, might be 
scientifically treated, and, moreover, soap 
could be made from the refuse. 

In the delicate process of grafting 
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olives the Jew has proved himself far 
superior to the native. Palestine affords 
one of the finest and largest areas for the 
cultivation of the olive, as of the vine 
and the fig. Barley is already imported 
from Gaza to the tune of three or four 
millions annually. 

Hides are at present exported sto 
France and reimported as saddlery, 
etc., 9 per cent. in all being paid for 
duty. This leather might be made in 
the country. 

The papyrus that grows in the Upper 
Jordan could be utilised. In the Jordan 
valley the vegetable unguents that Cleo- 
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patra used and grew could be again 
cultivated. 

Then there are mineral treasures, the 
newly discovered deposits on both sides 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. “The 
salt deposits of the Dead Sea could be 
developed into an industry,” says a 
German mining engineer. There are 
also the bitumen springs of Nelic Musa, 
containing 30 to 4o per cent. of asphalt ; 
there is petroleum in great quantities ; 
but the most important of all deposits is 
phosphate, so necessary in the prepara- 
tion of artificial manure. At present the 
phosphate mines of Florida almost supply 
the world’s demands. “The Dead Sea 
is a mine of unexplored wealth,” said 
Laurence Oliphant, twenty-two years 
ago. And now our German engineer 
discovers that “the immense fields of 
phosphate to the East and West of the 
Jordan need only better means of traffic 
and communication to ensure their 
development.” 

Ah yes! here indeed we touch the 
spot. The great hindrances to the com- 
mercial future of Palestine are the almost 
total absence of roads, railways, harbours, 
and water power. But even here, note 
the development “ by leaps and bounds.”’ 
Ten years ago, there were practically no 
roads. Now there are half a dozen, 
though one of them, a road at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, made for the Emperor 
of Germany in 1898, is already in ruins. 
The most ambitious road now building, 
only begun in Igoo, is that between 
Jerusalem and Nablous—a thoroughfare 
which, despite the vast amount of 
traffic, has been only a camel path for 
centuries. It has been built as far as 
Bireh, about twenty-nine miles, 19 ft. 6 in. 
at its extreme width, at a contract price 
of £5,000. There Were only two bidder » 
both Armenians, which seems to show 
that the Armenian does get something 
out of the Turk. Mahommedans do not 
engage in such work. 

As for the railways, there is the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem railway, the French Beyrout 
to Damascus line, while a projected 
British line will, unless the opposition to 
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it of the French line be successful, make 
a connection with the Persian Gulf, 
opening up the valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, the richest of the ancient 
world. Then there is the Sultan’s pro- 
ject of a railway from Damascus to Holy 
Mecca, to which Mahommedans are 
everywhere subscribing, and for which a 
Belgian firm has already a contract for 
rails. The Russian railways which 
almost skirt North Persia, and which 
are already planned through Persia, 
must ultimately send out branches to 
meet those of Asiatic Turkey. With 
more internal railways in Palestine, the 
scattered villages would become towns 
again, : 

Some of Palestine is still amazingly 
fertile, and has borne unaided the same 
crop for forty centuries. Canon Tris- 
tram, who championed for colonisation 
the rich arable land of Moab, almost 
totally—a wonderful but neglected grain- 
growing district, five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea—reported 
that its ancient reservoirs and con- 
duits were still practically unimpaired. 
Laurence Oliphant, in whose Jewish 
Colonisation Schemes the then Prince 
of Wales was interested, as well as the 
Princess Christian, was enraptured with 
the land of Gilead, the sub-tropical 
country east of Jordan, amid which the 
hot springs of Callirrhoe and the 
romantic scenery would furnish a 
hygienic resort. The entire Plain of 
Sharon, according to Thompson, seems 
to cover a vast subterranean river, and 
this inexhaustible source of wealth 
underlies the whole territory of the 
Philistines. But even the bleaker por- 
tion can be redeemed. 

With the reafforesting, the recultiva- 
tion of the hill-terraces, the planting of 
eucalyptus trees in the marshy districts 
so as to allay fever, and of grasses to 
keep back the invasion of sea-sand, with 
the complete repair of the system of aque- 
ducts and cisterns, with the construc- 
tion of roads, railways, canals, harbours 
—Jaffa can only be approached in small 
boats—and last, but not least, with the 
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improvement of law and order, Palestine 
would regain its ancient prosperity, and, 
reaping the profit of its central position, 
become again the emporium of the 
Levant. Yes, the Promised Land is still 
a land of promise. But, for all this 
development, two factors are necessary— 
labour and capital. Where are these to 
come from ? 

Even given capital, we know how the 
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safeguarded from the terrible persecution 
which has been its lot for centures. 
Now or never it may come to its own 
again, for soon Palestine, which has 
been “To Let” for so many centuries, 
will have the board taken down, and the 
opportunity of regenerating in one and 
the same process the ancient land and 
the ancient people will be lost for ever. 
I have sketched the state of the land, 
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dearth of labour cripples the develop- 
ment of even such countries as Canada 
or Rhodesia. Palestine has but a small 
population of Arabs and fellahin and wan- 
dering, lawless, blackmailing Bedouin 
tribes. Is there any likelihood that 
labour in sufficient quantities would be 
attracted to Palestine? Yes, there is a 
people to the masses of which Palestine 
is the only attractive country—a people 
so bowed down by ages of suffering that 
it only demands a field in which to 
labour, and to work out its own destinies, 


may I beg your patience while I sketch 
briefly the state of the people ? 


CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


Forget the rich Jews of the great 
capitals whom you may know, and think 
of the Jewish masses. The total Jewish 
population of the world is 11} millions. 

Of these 6 millions are in Russia, that 
is to say, considerably more than half. 

The centre of gravity of the Jewish 
problem is therefore in Russia. There 
are 1,800,000 in Austria-Hungary, over a 
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million in the United States, over half a 
million in Germany, nearly half a million 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, and 
over a quarter of a million in Roumania. 


history of the Jew in Gentile environ- 
ments, if we imagine the crocodile 
frequently snapping down its jaws at an 
unfair moment, and then shedding tears 
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The Jewish population of Great 
Britain and Ireland is _ insignificant, 
about 150,000, so that British Jews do 
not count in the great problem ; and all 
the fears of the well-to-do that they will 
be hustled out of Piccadilly into Pales- 
tine are unfounded. We know the 
stock joke that if the Jews returned 
to Palestine, Rothschild would apply 
for the post of Ambassador of Paris, 
but in those dark Dreyfus days when 
mort aux Fuifs was scribbled on the 
walls, the post could scarcely have been 
so enviable. 

In all the countries of the earth, then, 
Jews are living—not as parasites, but 
in that other form of biological union 
known as symbiosis (living together for 
mutual profit). An animal and a plant, 
or a bird and a beast, may contribute 
to each other’s existence. Thus the 
crocodile is said occasionally to open its 
jaws to allow a small bird to fly in and 
pick its teeth, and destroy the parasites. 
This will serve for a rough image of the 


over the accident. I propose to con- 
centrate attention on Russia, the greatest 
Jewish centre, and Roumania, the un- 
happiest. 

As throughout, I shall avoid Jewish 
witnesses. There was staying at Sand- 
ringham the other day, the guest of His 
Majesty, Prince Demidoff de San-Donato, 
who, himself a great employer of labour 
in Russia, has consecrated a book to the 
study of the Jewish masses. In passage 
after passage he dwells upon the lament- 
able economic position in which the 
Jews are placed by their artificial 
enclosure in the Pale. I omit the 
consideration of the intellectual and 
social pale in which the Russian Jew 
is confined, almost totally excluded 
from the universities and positions of 
honour. I do not dwell on what Prince 
Demidoff formulates as the principle 
which underlies all Russian legislation 
respecting the Jews, according to which 
everything which is not sanctioned by 
law is prohibited. Let me quote him 
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only on the limitations of rights of 
residence of the Jews. 


“The centre of gravity of the legal system of 
restriction, with respect to the rights of the Jews, 
lies in the limitation of their freedom of locomo- 
tion ; of the faculty of disposing of their labour, 
and offering their economic services there where 
a demand exists for them, and generally of their 
being deprived of the possibility of removing 
beyond the limits assigned for their permanent 
abode, where they are massed together on a com- 
paratively small area, and where, owing to in- 
ordinate competition, they constitute an injurious 
element in the sphere of social economical 
industry.” 


The Jew is unfortunately prolific. It 
is a principle of his religion. And so he 
multiplies by an improvident reliance on 
Providence, without this expansion being 
permitted any outlet. Russia, that vast 
continent of famine-stricken peasants, 
with fatal folly clogs the circulation of 
the best industrial blood in the country. 
With the rouble-purchasing power gone 
down ro per cent., the peasant popula- 
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The Pale is already the portion most 
thickly populated. 

While the average of persons to the 
square mile in Russia is fifteen, in certain 
provinces of the Pale there are 2,730 Jews 
to the square mile. 

By the May laws of 1882, 50,000 Jews 
were driven back from villages to the 
towns, and there the race is prisoned, as 
Professor Mandelstamm puts it, like “the 
dumb animal of Mephisto, led around by 
a bad spirit in a circle of waste land, 
whilst all around flourish beautiful green 
pastures.” And there the physique of 
the race is corroded, and the Jew becomes 
nothing but “skin, bone, and brain.”’ Of 
course there is a comfortable minority of 
millionaires, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional and commercial men, but the 
overwhelming majority consists of small 
tradespeople whose profits hardly cover 
their taxes, artisans, factory hands, and 
seekers of odd jobs. 

Again, I take my facts not from a 
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tion, which is fed by the harvests, in- 
creased 10 per cent., Russia herself is a 
land of paupers. How terrible, then, to 
be that pauper of paupers, the Jew! 


Jewish source, but from a general source, 
and not from a British publication, but 
from a French—from the November 
number of La Revue Blanche. 
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“ The average earnings in the workshops and 
factories of the Pale may be considered famine 
wages ; the best are only 34 to 4 roubles a week, 
or to translate into English money, 8s. to 93. a 
weck. The most frequent wages are from 5s. 8d. 
to 6s. od., inferior wages from 3s. 44d. to 4s. 6d. 
for men ; women and children rarely earn more 
than 13s. 6d. to 18s. per month, generally half this, 
and sometimes a quarter this. 

In some places there are prosperous industries, 
but these are rare. 

At Balta, wages are not more than 4s. 6d. a 
week. 

The weavers of Dubrovno work twenty hours 
a day for 75 kopecks, or a rouble (2s. 3d.) per 
week, and support families of from six to eight 
persons. 

There are 4,000 weavers, and slack times are 
frequent. 

The shop-keeping classes are often content with 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. a week. 

At Berditchev the commercial profits have 
fallen to 2 per cent. Five thousand families 
here (one-third of the population) have no means 
of existence. Many try to gain a few kopecks 
as porters, guides, or commissionaires. 

In Elisabetgrad, at Odessa, there are wooden 
huts in which, in a single room 9g feet square, live 
two families, of six persons, without any door of 
separation. The sanitary inspectors have counted 
5,087 houses occupied by Jews absolutely desti- 
tute. One thousand of these houses were in 
cellars, and more than two thousand without 
windows. 

Forty-one per cent. of the Jewish families have 
only a single room, often occupied by a dozen 
persons. 

In 1897, of 60,000 patients in the hospitals, 
33,000 were Jews. 

The ditches of Homel contain 120 of these 
hovels, open to all the winds, inhabited by more 
than 2,000 persons. 

At Wilna thousands live in cellars two flights 
below the level of the streets. 

At Sklov, out of 8,000 Jews, 7,000 are reduced 
to public charity. Jewish workmen accept every- 
where the roughest and most dangerous tasks ; 
everywhere they carry burdens. 

In Lithuania they are masons. It is the Jews 
who make rafts out of tree-trunks. On the banks 
of the Dnieper may be seen Jewish dock labourers, 
sometimes 60 to 65 years*old, who pass 13 to 14 
hours a day in the water up to the waist, unload- 
ing the boats, and only too happy to earn in the 
summer season 6s. 9d. per week. 

At Wilna are the Vachevniki, whose work con- 
sists in untying the trunks of the rafts to make 
piles of them. They operate on horseback, and 
their occupation, which requires considerable 
courage and dexterity, is extremely dangerous. 
There are 480 Vachevniki at Wilna, and they are 
all of them Jews. 








The workers at Minsk are cobblers, bakers, and 
linen-makers. They have gs. to IIs. 3d. a week 
for working 15 to 17 hours a day. Here are 
also 250 masons who get 4s. 6d. a week, and are 
idle nine months of the year. 

The women are also at work in the tobacco and 
cigarette factories, where they are nearly all 
Jewesses. They work 12 hours a day; in the 
match factories of Homel 13 and 14 hours. They 
compete bitterly with men for 25 to 30 kopecks a 
day. 

At Wilna the stocking industry is almost entirely 
in the hands of Jewesses. These gain an average 
of 18s. per month, with frequent slack seasons, 
and a tax of 6s. od. a year for using a machine.” 


To sum up, the restrictive laws which 
paralyse the economic and intellectual 
activity, the intolerance of officials and 
magistrates, the fanaticism of the popula- 
tion, avenging their own misery upon 
their poorer neighbours, the hostile 
measures, the crises of idleness, the 
famines, make the Russian Jew’s life 
intolerable. Hence the vast immigra- 
tion to the States and other countries— 
800,000 have left Russia in the last 19 
years. Here, then, is a vast labour force 
that might regenerate Palestine. 

Let us glance more briefly at our other 
example. 

It is the artificial factor that is almost 
entirely responsible for the terrible con- 
dition of things in Roumania. 


“There the Jew cannot be a lawyer (decree of 
1864), nor can he take part in contracts for public 
works (1868), nor for lands sold by the State 
(1869), nor may he be a chemist (1869), or a railway 
employee (1871), or sell tobacco (1872), or be a 
money-changer (1881). 

As many Jews were thus reduced to pedlars, 
peddling was forbidden in 1884, and 20,000 Jews 
deprived of their means of livelihood. In 1887 
they were excluded from the management of 
tobacco factories. In 1893 public schools were 
closed to them. They could still be in some 
factories and workshops and timber yards, but 
the latest law decrees that in every enterprise 
whatever 75 per cent. of the employees must be of 
Roumanian nationality. Hence a wild, disordered 
exodus in 1900 of starving thousands, with which 
the Jewish bureaus of charity throughout the 
world have been unable to grapple. By the 
Treaty of Berlin Roumania agreed to give its 
Jews equal rights; but the Powers look on 
unmoved.” 


THE COMMERCIAL 


The agent of the Alliance Israelite 
gives some heartrending reports. I take 
only one paragraph, :— 


“In the city of Jassy (the writer is M. Astruc, 
director of the schools at Roustchuk), which 
contains more than 35,000 Jews, two-thirds, at 
least, are in need of help. The deaths from 
starvation may be counted by the dozen, and the 
number of graves in the cemetery is frightful. 
Enter into the first house, you will be told that 
for several days there has beer not a bit of 
bread. For over two weeks or more they are 
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living on green fruit gathered in the environs. 
Mount the worm-eaten stairs, you will perceive 
old men immovable, stupefied, haggard, who 
listen to you without understanding, and who 
shed tears as they take the loaf of bread you 
hold out to them. Descend into the cellars, 
where the walls ooze, where breathing seems 
impossible, where the atmosphere is deadly, and 
you will feel the tears come into your eyes at the 
sight of a dozen children, belonging to different 
families, clothed in a single shirt of the colour of 
earth, emaciated, lifeless, groaning, but calmed 
suddenly by a morsel of bread. To sum up 
again, while these pariahs are victims not only 
of the economic crisis, but of the laws of boy- 
cotting, of exile and contempt, the professors 
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excite the Anti-Semitic students by speaking in 
their lessons and lectures of the blood-suckers, 
vipers, and traitors of the Jewish race.” 


Finally, let me quote you from the 
private letters of an English engineer :— 


“We always employed Jews, as they were the 
most honourable and industrious of the two, 
besides the advantage of language, for all Rou- 
manian Jews talk a certain amount of German 
mixed up in their Yiddish. 

Our coachman suffered much often at the 
hands of the Roumanian peasants, who would 
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not sell hay or corn for the horses until we 
insisted. In fact, a Roumanian Jew engineer 
lived for a week on onions and nuts, as he could 
not get anything else to eat in the Pruth Valley, 
the peasants refusing to sell. 

The Jews do most of the work and trade, says 
the same writer, under date November 12, 1901. 
The Roumanians are a lazy, gambling lot.” 


As far back as 1879 a Committee of 
Roumanian Jews wrote: “Our powers 
of endurance exhausted—let us 
leave the and journey to 
Palestine.” 

This, then, is the willing and patient 
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country 
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labour force waiting the magic pass- 
word to Zion. Cheaper than coolies or 
Chinese—for what other people would 
rush to a ruined land and take part of 
their wages in religious emotion ? 

And not only is this labour force 
available for Palestine — every other 
channel is being gradually shut to it. 
Even that famous statue of Liberty in 
New York harbour is beginning to frown 
at the Jewish immigrants, while England, 
to touch whose soil is to be free, grows 
restive at the congestion and rack-renting 
in the East End of London. It is as if 
the very finger of Providence pointed 
once more to Palestine. How are the 
Jews of this country to grapple with the 
new problem, save by deflecting the 
stream of immigrants Zionwards ? 

True, Palestine is tiny, yet—and this 
is, I think, a new point—a hilly land, 
whose slopes can be cultivated and 
inhabited, is really much larger than 
its nominal area, just as New York, 
with its sky-buildings, is far larger than 
Manhattan Island. Yes, the land is good 
enough. Is the labour good enough ? 

The present Jews of Palestine are 
satisfied so long as they can pay their 
way. Can Jews become agriculturists ? 
Are not the colonies of Baron Rothschild 
and Baron Hirsch failures ? How will the 
Jews live when they get to Palestine ? 
These and countless other objections are 
made by so-called practical Jews, who 
remind me of an old lady I know, who 
has been house-hunting for years, but 
who can never suit herself because the 
houses are always so dirty and unfur- 
nished, or workmen are always hanging 
about. She is unable to picture them 
swept and garnished ; and peopled not 
by paperhangers, kut by her own family. 

The praying Jews will be supple- 
mented by Jews to whom labour is 
prayer. If the present agricultural 
colonies are a failure, it is because the 
millions have been spent in idealistic 
unpractical ways. The attempt was 
made to produce a special breed, the 
Jewish peasant, regardless of everything 
else. 
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Baron Hirsch’s colonies in Argentina 
were put far from railways, water, and 
markets. How to sell the agricultural 
products no one seemed to consider. 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild and Baron 
Hirsch have spent more than a hundred 
million francs in their endeavours to 
produce tableaux-vivants of Jewish 
peasants. These noble-minded Barons 
are the greatest Art-patrons the world 
has ever seen.. Then, of course, they 
have been robbed right and left, deceived 
by their own agents. Some of the 
colonies had more officials than work- 
men. Colonel Goldsmid, who had the 
direction of the Argentine colonies, 
found himself supplied with a large pro- 
portion of utterly unfit people, childless 
old men, and bad characters bred in 
the slums of big cities. The colonies 
had not to depend upon their own efforts. 
Pauperisation, on however magnificent a 
scale, can never be regeneration. Thus, 
the word was suddenly given to all the 
colonies to grow roses, and make attar 
of roses. The most expensive machinery 
was at once supplied, but where are those 
roses now? Had the perfume-makers 
commenced like the Bulgarian peasant 
with a small boiler, costing from £3 to 
£4, they might have gradually reaped 
success. 

The Zionists have no such idyllic 
dream of a Jewish peasant population. 
Although there must be a proportion of 
agriculturists, and although in many 
parts of the earth Jews have proved 
themselves successful agriculturists, the 
future of the Jews will not be exclu- | 
sively pastoral. The peasant has always 
been the butt of the townsman. Now 
the Jew, a townsman for generations, is 
exhorted to sink to the level of the 
peasant, whose poetry is more in the eye 
of the cultured observer than in himself. 

Zionism, in my conception, proposes 
to make neither peasants nor paupers, 
but to help the people as a whole by the 
regeneration of the land, and the creation 
of industries and railways, all of which 
should in the long run_ pay for 
themselves. 
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In Egypt the great engineering works 
of Sir William Garstin have already 
doubled the cotton crop. The cost was 
seven million pounds, but the annual 
gain is five millions. 

But where is the capital to do such 
things in Palestine to come from? Here 
is our last—alas! not our least—question. 
I cannot recommend the Gentile capitalist 
to lock up his millions in the gigantic 
enterprise of exploiting Palestine. The 


only possible method is a huge national 
subscription of the children of Israel. 
only be 


For just as Palestine can 
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company with 120,000 Hebrew share- 
holders, drawn from every country on 
earth, the latest shares being taken up 
by Algieria, Tunis, Morocco, Cuba, India, 
and—the Argentine! After some four 
or five years’ agitation by the great 
Zionist leader, Dr. Herzl, of Vienna, a 
quarter of a million pounds has been 
amassed, and this has enabled the Trust 
to declare itself ready to begin work. 
But, alas! how little it is compared with 
the two millions Dr. Herzl demanded, 
or the seven millions which the Hirsch 
trustees are frittering away; or com- 
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exploited by Jewish labour, so too only 
a Jewish Chartered Company, ready to 
take its percentage in religious and race 
feeling and the joy of a people’s salva- 
tion, can declare a satisfactory dividend 
for many years to come. This subscrip- 
tion has passed beyond the stage of 
fantasy. Walk down Walbrook, pass the 
door through which you go to banquet 
with the Lord Mayor, and you will see a 
building as substantial and practical as 
an alderman, with solid mahogany 
counters and green baize doors. This 
is the office of the Jewish Colonial Trust, 
surely the most remarkable financial 
movement the world has witnessed, a 


pared with the millions which the Jewish 
millionaire minority is well able to 
supply. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, witnessing recently 
the wailing of the Jews at the Temple 
wall in Jerusalem, asked, “ Why do they 
wail, when a few of their financiers could 
buy up the country?” Mr. Pinero, in his 
latest play, has defined the financier as a 
pawnbroker with imagination. Alas! our 
Jewish pawnbrokers have no imagina- 
tion. And so they are leaving it all to 
the poor. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
shareholders are in Russia—imagine, in 
Russia !—a dozen of these wretched 
families clubbing together for a £1 
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share! Of the remaining 25 per cent. 
Roumania supplies ten. You see how 
justified I was in selecting these two 
countries as supplying the future labour 
market. The man in the street, ignorant 
of the part the Jew has played in the 
world’s history, imagines that the world 
owes the Jew nothing but money. At 
any rate, he always speaks of “ going to 
the Jews!” Iam afraid we Jews shall 
now have to go to the Christians. Not 
so much for their money as for their 
sympathy. We must appeal to them to 
be true Christians, and help to end this 
tragedy of the Wandering Jew. 

The Sultan is with us—I say it boldly 
—ready to treat with us and help us— 
has he not given lengthy audience to 
Dr. Herzl? But even if he actually 
restored us our ancient land, we should 
not have the means of regenerating it 
since our millionaires stand aloof, and 
Baron Hirsch’s gigantic bequest is spilt 
in a hundred different directions—a 
Niagara turned into garden fountains. 
No wonder the trustees shrink from 


publishing a balance-sheet ! 
The legend says that the Wandering 
Jew wanders because he refused to 
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allow Christ, bowed down with the 
burden of the Cross, to rest a moment 
at his door. Now the Jew, fainting from 
his long wanderings, under. the weight 
of his cross, turns to the followers of 
Christ. What he asks is so little. He 
demands just one morsel of the earth 
for his own, a country no larger than 
Wales, that could be tucked away and 
forgotten in the United States. “ Re- 
store,” he begs,—‘ restore the country 
without a people to the people without 
a country.” For we have something to 
give as well as to get. We can sweep 
away the blackmailer—be he Pasha or 
Bedouin—we can make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, and build up in the 
heart of the world a civilisation that may 
be a mediator and interpreter between 
the East and the West; for we have 
wandered in every land, and are rich 
with every human experience. “Help 
us,” he cries, “in a project which shines 
like a star over the welter of material- 
istic politics, help us to our national 
redemption, so that, perchance, once 
again the Law shall go forth from Zion, 
and the Word of righteousness and 
justice from Jerusalem.” 
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By RICHARD MARSH. 


(In two Chapters.) 





CHAPTER I. 


R. PLUMBER was a passable 
N preacher. Not an orator, per- 
haps—though it is certain that they had 
had less oratorical curates at Exdale. 
His delivery was not exactly good. But 
then the matter was fair, at times. 
Though Mr. Ingledew did say that Mr. 
Plumber’s sermons were rather in the 
nature of reminiscences—tit-bits collated 
from other divines. According to this 
authority, listening to Mr. Plumber 
preaching was a capital exercise for the 


memory. His pulpit addresses might 


almost be regarded in the light of 
a series of examination papers. One 
might take it for granted that every 
thought was borrowed from some one, 
the question—put by the examiner, as 
it were—being from whom? On the 
other hand, it must be granted that Mr. 
Ingledew’s character was well under- 
stood in Exdale. He was one of those 
persons who are persuaded that there is 
no such thing as absotute originality in 
the present year of grace. From his 
point of view, all the moderns are 
thieves. He read a new book, not for 
the pleasure of reading it, but for the 
pleasure of finding out, as a sort of 
mnemonic exercise, from whom its 
various parts had been pilfered. He 
held that, nowadays, nothing new is 
being produced, either in prose or verse ; 
and that the only thing which the latter- 
day writer does need, is the capacity to 
use the scissors and the paste. So it 
was no new thing for the Exdale con- 


gregation to be informed that the 
sermon which they had listened to had 
been preached before. 

Nor, Mrs. Manby declared, in any 
case, was that the point. She wanted a 
preacher to do her good. If he could 
not do her good out of his own mouth, 
then, by all means, let him do her good 
out of the mouths of others. All gifts 
are not given to all men. If a man 
was conscious of his incapacity in one 
direction, then she, for one, had no 
objection to his availing himself, to the 
best of his ability, of his capacity in 
another. But—and here Mrs. Manby 
held up her hands in the manner which 
is so well known to her friends—when 
a man told her, from the pulpit, on the 
Sunday, that life was a solemn and a 
serious thing, and then on the Monday 
wrote for a comic paper—and such a 
comic paper !|—that was the point, and 
quite another matter entirely. 

How the story first was told has not 
been clearly ascertained. The presump- 
tion is, that a proof was sent to Mr. 
Plumber in one of those wrappers which 
are open at both ends in which proofs 
sometimes are sent; and that on the 
front of this wrapper was imprinted, by 
way of advertisement, the source of its 
origin: “SKITTLES: NOT TO MENTION 
THE Beer. A Comic CROKER FOR THE 
CULTURED CLASSES.” 

The presumption goes on to suggest 
that, while it was still in the post-office, 
the proof fell out of the wrapper,—they 
sometimes are most insecurely enclosed, 
and the thing might have been the 
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purest accident. One of the clerks—it 
is said, young Griffen—noticing it, 
happened to read the proof —just 
glanced over it, that is—also, of course, 
by accident. And then, on purchasing 
a copy of a particular issue of the 
periodical in question, this clerk—who- 
ever he was—perceived that it contained 
the, one could not call it poem, but 
rhyming doggerel, proof of which had 
been sent to the Reverend Reginald 
Plumber. He probably mentioned it to 
a friend, in the strictest confidence. 
This friend mentioned it to another 
friend, also in the strictest confidence. 
And so everybody was told by everybody 
else, in the strictest confidence ; and the 
thing which was meant to be hid ina 
hole found itself displayed on the top of 
the hill. 

It was felt that something ought to 
be done. This feeling took form and 
substance at an informal meeting which 
was held at Mrs. Manby’s in the guise of 
a tea, and which was attended by 
the churchwardens, Mr. Ingledew, and 
others, who might be expected to do 
something when, from the point of view 
of public policy, it ought to be done. 
The piéces de conviction were not, on that 
particular occasion, actually produced in 
evidence, because it was generally felt 
that the paper, “SxitrLes: Not To 
MENTION THE BEER,” etc., was not a 
paper which could be produced in the 
presence of ladies. 

“And that,” Mrs. Manby observed, 
“is what makes the thing so very dread- 
ful. Itis bad enough that such papers 
should be allowed to appear. But that 
they should be supported by the con- 
tributions of our spiritual guides and 
teachers, opens a vista which cannot 
but fill every proper-minded person 
with dismay.” 

Miss Norman mildly hinted that Mr. 
Plumber might have intended not so 
much to support the journal in question, 
either with his contributions or other- 
wise, as that it should aid in supporting 
him. But this was an aspect of the case 
which the meeting simply declined to 
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even consider. Because Mr. Plumber 
chose to have an ailing wife and a 
horde of children that was no reason, 
but very much the contrary, why, 
instead of elevating, he should assist in 
degrading public morals. So the resolu- 
tion was finally arrived at that, without 
loss of time, the churchwardens should 
wait upon the vicar, make a formal 
statement of the lamentable facts of the 
case, and that the vicar should then be 
requested to do the something which 
ought to be done. 

So, in accordance with this resolution, 
the churchwardens waited on the vicar. 
The Rev. Henry Harding was, at that 
time, the vicar of Exdale. He was not 
only an easy-going man and possessed 
of large private means, but he was also 
one of those unfortunately constituted 
persons who are with difficulty induced 
to make themselves disagreeable to any 
one. The churchwardens quite antici- 
pated that they might find it hard to 
persuade him, even in so glaring a case 
as the present one, to do the something 
which ought to be done. Nor were 
their expectations, in this respect, 
doomed to meet with disappointment. 

“Am I to understand,” asked the 
vicar, when, to a certain extent, the 
lamentable facts of the case had been 
laid before him, and as he leaned back 
in his easy chair he pushed his spectacles 
up on his forehead, “that you have 
come to complain to me because a 
gentleman, finding himself in strait- 
ened circumstances, desires to add to 
his income by means of contributions 
to the press?” 

That was not what they wished him 
to understand at all. Mr. Luxmare, the 
people’s warden, endeavoured to ex- 
plain. 

“Tt is this particular paper to which 
we object. It is a vile and a scurrilous 
rag. Its very name is an offence. You 
are, probably, not acquainted with its 
character. I have here——” 

Mr. Luxmare was producing a copy 
of the offensive publication from his 
pocket, when the vicar stopped him. 
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dt was the curate himsely who opened the door. 


“T know the paper very well indeed,” 
he said. 


Mr. Luxmare seemed slightly taken 
aback. But he continued— 

“In that case you are well aware that 
it is a paper with which no decent 
person would allow himself to be con- 
nected.” 


“l am by no means so sure of that,” 


Mr. Harding pressed the tips of his 
fingers together with that mild, but 
occasionally exasperating, air of beaming 
affability for which he was peculiar. 
“T have known some very decent 
persons who have allowed themselves 
to become connected with some ex- 
tremely curious papers.” 

As the people’s warden, Mr, Luxmare 
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was conscious of an almost exaggerated 
feeling of responsibility. He felt that, 
in a peculiar sense, he represented the 
parish. It was his duty to impress the 
feelings of the parish upon the vicar. 
And he meant to impress the feel- 
ings of the parish upon the vicar 
now. Moreover, by natural constitution 
he was almost as much inclined to 
aggressiveness as the vicar was inclined 
to placability. He at once assumed 
what might be called the tone and 
manner of a prosecuting counsel. 

“ This is an instance,” and he banged 
his right fist into his left palm, “of a 
clergyman—a clergyman of our Church, 
the national Church, associating himself 
with a paper the avowed and ostensible 
purpose of which is to pander to the 
depraved instincts ot the lowest of the 
low. I say, sir, and I defy contradiction, 
that such an instance in such a man is 
an offence against good morals.” 

Mr. Harding smiled—which was by 
no means what the people’s warden had 
intended he should do. 

“By the way,” he said, “has Mr. 
Plumber been writing under his own 
name ?” 

“Not he. The stuff is anonymous. 
It is inconceivable that any one could 
wish to be known as its author.” 

“Then may I ask how you know that 
Mr. Plumber is its author ?” 

Mr. Luxmare appeared to be a trifle 
nonplussed—as did his associate. But 
the people’s warden stuck to his guns. 

“It is common report in the parish 
that Mr. Plumber is a contributor to a 
paper which would not be admitted to 
a decent house. We are here as Church 
officers to acquaint you with that report, 
and to request you to ascertain from 
Mr. Plumber whether or not it is well 
founded.” 

“In other words, you wish me to 
associate myself with vague scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth, and to play the 
part of Paul Pry in the private affairs of 
my friend and colleague.” 

Mr. Luxmare rose from his chair. 

“Tf, sir, you decline to accede to our 
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request, we shall go from you to Mr. 
Plumber. We shall put to him certain 
questions. Should he decline to answer 
them, or should his replies not be satis- 
factory, we shall esteem it our duty to 
report the matter to the Bishop. For 
my own part, I say, without hesitation, 
that it would be a notorious scandal that 
a contributor to such a paper as Skittles 
should be a minister in our beloved 
parish church.” 

The vicar still smiled, though it is 
conceivable that, for once in a way, his 
smile was merely on the surface. 

“Then, in that case, Mr. Luxmare, 
you will take upon yourself a great 
responsibility.” 

“Mr. Harding, I took upon myself a 
great responsibility when I suffered my- 
self to be made the people’s warden. 
It is not my intention to attempt to 
shirk that responsibility in one jot or 
in one tittle. To the best of my ability, 
at any cost, I will do my duty, though 
the heavens fall.” 

The vicar meditated some moments 
before he spoke again. Then he 
addressed himself to both his visitors. 

“T tell you what I will do, gentlemen. 
I will go to Mr. Plumber and tell him 
what you say. Then I will acquaint you 
with his answer.” 

“Very good!” It was Mr. Luxmare 
who took upon himself to reply. “ At 
present that is all we ask. I would 
only suggest, that the sooner your visit 
is paid the better.” 

“Certainly. There I do agree with 
you; it is always well to rid oneself of 
matters of this sort as soon as possible. 
I will make a point of calling on Mr. 
Plumber directly you are gone.” 

Possibly, when his visitors had gone, 
the vicar was inclined to the opinion 
that he had . promised rather hastily. 
Not only did he not start upon his 
errand with the promptitude which his 
own words had suggested, but even 
when he did start, he pursued such 
devious ways that several hours elapsed 
between his arrival at the curate’s and 
the departure of the deputation, 
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Mr. Plumber lived in a cottage. It 
might have not been without its attrac- 
tions as a home for a newly-married 
couple, but as a residence for a man of 
studious habits, possessed of a large and 
noisy family, it had its disadvantages. 
It was the curate himself who opened 
the door. Directly he did so the vicar 
became conscious that, within, there was 
a colourable imitation of pandemonium. 
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Some young gentlemen appeared to be 
fighting upstairs; other young gentle- 
men appeared to be rehearsing some 
unmusical selections of the nature of 
a Christy Minstrel chorus on the ground 
floor at the back ; somewhere else small 
children were crying ; while occasionally, 
above the hubbub, were heard the shrill 
tones of a woman’s agitated voice, raised 
in heartsick, because hopeless, expostu- 
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Going to a cupboard which was in a corner, the curate threw the 


door wide open. 
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lation. Mr. Plumber seemed to be un- 
conscious of there being anything strange 
in such discord of sweet sounds. Pos- 
sibly he had become so used to living 
in the midst of a riot that it never 
occurred to him that there was anything 
in mere uproar for which it might be 
necessary to apologise. He led the way 
to his study—a small room at the back 
of the house, which was in uncomfort- 
able proximity to the Christy Minstrel 
chorus. Small though the room was, it 
was insufficiently furnished. As he 
entered it, the vicar was struck, by no 
means for the first time, by an un- 
pleasant sense of the contrast which 
existed between the curate’s study and 
the luxurious apartment which was his 
study at the vicarage. The vicar seated 
himself on one of the two chairs which 
the apartment contained. A few desul- 
tory remarks were exchanged. Then 
Mr. Harding endeavoured to broach the 
subject which had brought him there. 
He began a little awkwardly. 

“T hope that you know me well 


enough to be aware, Mr. Plumber, that 
I am not a person who would wish 
to thrust myself into the affairs of 
others.” 

The curate nodded. He was standing 


up before the empty fireplace. A tall, 
sparely-built man, with scanty iron-grey 
hair, a pronounced stoop, and a face 
which was a tragedy—it said so plainly 
that he was a man who had abandoned 
hope. Its careful neatness accentuated 
the threadbare condition of his clerical 
costume—it was always a mystery to the 
vicar how the curate contrived to keep 
himself so neat, considering his slender 
resources, and the life of domestic 
drudgery which he was compelled to 
lead. . 

“Are you acquainted with a publica- 
tion called Skittles ?” 

Mr. Plumber nodded again; Mr. 
- Harding would rather he had spoken. 

“ May I ask if you are a contributor to 
such a publication ?” 

“ May I inquire why you ask ? ” 

“Tt is reported in the parish that you 
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are. The parish does not relish the 
report. And you must know yourself 
that it is not a paper ”—the vicar hesi- 
tated—“not a paper with which a 
gentleman would wish it to be known 
that he was associated.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, without entering into questions 
of the past, I hope you will give me to 
understand that, at any rate, in the 
future, you will not contribute to its 
pages.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Is it necessary to explain? Are we 
not both clergymen ?” 

“ Are you suggesting that a clergyman 
should pay occasional visits to a debtor’s 
prison rather than contribute to the. 
pages of a comic paper?” 

“Tt is not a question of a comic paper, 
but of this particular comic paper.” 

The curate looked intently at the 
vicar. He had dark eyes which, at 
times, were curiously full of meaning. 
Mr. Harding felt that they were very full 
of meaning then. He so sympathised 
with the man, so realised the burdens 
which he had to bear, that he never 
found himself alone with him without 
becoming conscious of a sensation which 
was almost shyness. At that moment, 
as the curate continued to fixedly regard 
him, he was not only shy, but ashamed. 

“Mr. Harding, you are not here of 
your own initiative.” 

“That is so. But that will not help 
you. If you take my advice, of two 
evils you will choose what I believe to 
be the lesser.” 

“ And that is?” 

“You will have no further connection 
with this paper.” 

“Mr. Harding, look here.” Going to 
a cupboard which was in a corner of the 
room, the curate threw the door wide 
open. Within were shelves. On the 
shelves were papers. The cupboard 
seemed full of them, shelf above shelf. 
“You see these. They are MSS.—my 
MSS. They have travelled pretty well 
all round the world. They have been 
rejected everywhere. I have paid 
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souls from the burning has all the time been doing Satan’s work?” 
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postage for them which I could very 
ill afford, only to have them sent back 
upon my hands, at last, for good. I 
show them to you merely because I 
wish you to understand that I did not 
apply to the editor of Skittles until I had 
been rejected by practically every other 
editor the world contains.” The vicar 
fidgeted on his chair. 

“Surely, now that reading has become 
almost universal, it is always possible to 
find an opening for good work.” 

“For good work, possibly. Though, 
even then, I suspect that the thing is not 
sO easy as you imagine. But mine is 
not good work. Very often it is not 
even good hack work—as good hack 
work goes. I may have been capable 
of good work once. But the capacity, 
if it ever existed, has yone—crushed 
perhaps by the burdens which have 
crushed me. Nowadays I am only too 
glad to do any work which will bring in 
for us a few extra crumbs of bread.” 

“T sympathise with you, with all my 
heart.” 

“Thank you.” 


The curate smiled, 
the vicar would almost have rather he 


had cried. “There is one other point. 
If the paper were a bad paper, in a 
moral or in a religious sense, under no 
stress of circumstances would I consent 
to do its work or to take its wage. But 
if any one has told you that it is a bad 
paper, in that sense, you have been mis- 
informed. It is simply a cheap so- 
called humorous journal. Perhaps not 
over-refined. It is intended for the olla 
podrida. It is printed on poor paper, 
and the printing is not good. The 
illustrations are not always in the best 
of taste and are sometimes simply 
smudges. But looking at the reading 
matter as a whole} it is probably equal 
to that which is contained, week after 
week, in some of the high-priced papers 
which find admission to every house.” 

“T am bound to say that sometimes 
when I have been travelling I have 
purchased the paper myself, and I have 
never seen anything in it which could 
be justly called improper.” 
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“Nor I. I submit, sir, that we curates 
are already sufficiently cribbed, cabined, 
and confined. If narrow-minded, non- 
literary persons are to have the power 
to forbid our working for decent journals 
to which they themselves, for some 
reason, may happen to object, our case 
is harder still.” 

The vicar rose from his chair. 

“Quite so. There is a great deal in 
what you say—I quite realise it, Mr. 
Plumber. The laity are already too 
much disposed to trample on us clerics. 
I will think the matter over—think the 
matter over, Mr. Plumber. My dear sir, 
what is that ?” 

There was a crashing sound on the 
floor overhead, which threatened to 
bring the study ceiling down. It was 
followed by such a deafening din, as if 
an Irish faction fight was taking place 
upstairs, that even the curate seemed to 
be disturbed. 

“Some of the boys have been making 
themselves a pair of boxing-gloves, and 
I am afraid they are practising with 
them in their bedroom.” 

“Qh,” said the vicar. That was all 
he did say, but the “Oh ” was eloquent. 

“To think,” he told himself as he 
departed, “ that a scholar and a gentle- 
man should be compelled to live in a 
place like that, with a helpless wife and 
a horde of unruly lads, and should be 
driven to scribble nonsense for such a rag 
as Skittles in order to provide himself 
with the means to keep them all alive— 
it seems to me that it must be, in some 
way, a digrace to the English Church 
that such things should be.” 

He not only said this to himself, but, 
later on, he said it to his wife. His 
words had weight with Mrs. Harding, 
but not the sort of weight which he 
desired. The fact is Mrs. Harding had 
views of her own on the subject of 
curates. She held that curates ought 
not to marry. Vicars, rectors, and the 
higher clergy might; but curates, no. 
For a poor curate to marry was nothing 
else than a crime. Had she had her 
way, Mr. Plumber would long ago have 
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vanished from Exdale. But though the 
vicar was ruled to a considerable extent 
by his wife, there was a point at which 
he drew the line. That a man should 
be turned adrift on to the world to quite 
starve simply because he was nearly 
starving already was an idea which 
actually filled him with indignation. 

If he supposed that his interview with 
Mr. Plumber had resulted in a manner 
which was likely to appease those of his 
parishioners who had objections to a 
curate who wrote for comic papers, he 
was destined soon to learn his error. 
The following morning one of his 
churchwardens paid another visit to the 
vicarage—the duty-loving Mr. Luxmare. 
Mr. Harding was conscious of an uncom- 
fortable twinge when that gentleman’s 
name was brought to him ; he seemed to 
be still more uncomfortable when he 
found himself constrained to meet the 
warden’s eye. The story he had to tell 
was not only in itself a slightly lame one, 
its lameness was emphasised by the way 
in which he told it. 


It was plain that it 
was not going to have the effect of 


inducing Mr. Luxmare to move one 
hair’s breadth from the path which he 
felt that duty required him to tread. 

“Am I to understard, Mr. Harding, 
that Mr. Plumber, conscious of his 
offence, has promised to offend no more? 
In other words, has he undertaken to 
have no further connection with this off- 
scouring of the press ?” 

Mr. Harding put his spectacles on his 
nose. He took them off again. He 
fidgeted and fumbled with them with 
his fingers. 

“The fact is, Mr. Luxmare—and 
this is entirely between ourselves — Mr. 
Plumber is in such straitened circum- 
stances——” 

“Quite so, But because a man is a 
pauper, does that justify him in becoming 
a thief?” 

“Gently, Mr. Luxmare, let us consider 
our words before we utter them. Here 
is no question of anything even distantly 
approaching to felony. To be frank 
with you, I think you are unnecessarily 
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hard on this particular journal. 
paper is merely a vulgar paper 

“And Mr. Plumber is merely an or- 
dained minister of the Established 
Church. Are we, then, as churchmen, 
to expect our clergy to encourage, not 
only passively, but, also, actively, the 
already superabundant vulgarity of the 
public -press ?” 

The vicar had the worst of it; when 
he was once more alone he felt that 
there was no sort of doubt upon that 
point. 

Whether intentionally or not, Mr. 
Luxmare managed to convey the im- 
pression that, in his opinion, the curate, 
while pretending to save souls with one 
hand, was doing his best to destroy them 
with the other, and that, in that singular 
course of procedure, he was being aided 
and abetted by the vicar. Mr. Harding 
had strong forebodings that the trouble, 
so far from being ended, was only just 
beginning. Those forebodings became 
still stronger when, scarcely an hour 
after Mr. Luxmare had left him, Mrs. 
Harding, entering the study like a pass- 
able imitation of a hurricane, laid a 
printed sheet in front of her husband 
with the air almost of a Jove hurling 
thunderbolts from the skies. 

“Mr. Harding, have you seen that 
paper?” 

It was the unescapable Skittles. The 
vicar groaned in spirit. He regarded it 
with weary eyes. 

“A copy of it now and then, my 
dear.” 

“T have just discovered its existence 
with feelings of horror. That such a 
thing should be permitted to be is a 
national disgrace. Mr. Harding, you will 
be astounded to learn that the curate of 
Exdale is one of its chief contributors.” 

“Scarcely, I think, one of its chief 
contributors.” 

Mrs. Harding struck an attitude. 

“Is it possible that you are already 
aware that your ostensible colleague in 
the great task of snatching souls from the 
burning has all the time been doing 
Satan’s work?” 
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“My dear !—-really !” 

“You know very well that I have 
objected to Mr. Plumber from the first. 
I have suspected the man. Now that 
my suspicions are more than verified, it is 
certain that he must go. The questionis, 
when? Of course, before next Sunday.” 

“You move too fast, Sophia.” 

“In such a matter as this it is impos- 
sible to move too fast. Read that.” 

Turning over a page of the paper, Mrs, 
Harding pointed to a “ copy of verses.” 

“Thank you, my dear, but, if you will 
permit me, I prefer to remain excused. 
I have no taste for that species of 
literature just now.” 

“So I should imagine—either now or 
ever! The shameful and shameless 
rubbish has been written by your curate. 
I am told that it has been cut out and 
framed, and that it at present hangs in 
the taproom of ‘The Pig and Whistle,’ 
with these words scrawled beneath it: 
‘The Curate’s Latest! Real Jam!’ Is 
that the sort of handle which you wish to 
offer to the scoffers? I shall not leave 


this room until you promise me that 
before next Sunday Exdale parish church 
shall have seen the last of him.” 
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He did not promise that, but he pro- 


-mised something—with his fatal facility 


for promising. He promised that a 
meeting should be held at the vicarage 
before the following Sunday. That Mr. 
Plumber, the churchwardens, and the 
sidesmen should be invited to attend. 
That certain questions should be put to 
the curate. That he should be asked 
what he had to say for himself. And, 
although the vicar did not distinctly 
promise, in so many words, that the 
sense of the meeting should then be 
allowed to decide his fate, the lady 
certainly inferred as much. 

The meeting was held. Mr. Harding 
wrote to the curate, explaining matters 
as best he could—he felt that in trusting 
to his pen he would be safer than in 
trusting to word of mouth. Probably 
because he was conscious that he really 
had no choice, Mr. Plumber agreed to 
come. Andhecame. Besides the clergy 
and officers of the church, the only person 
present was the aforementioned Mr. 
Ingledew. He was a person of light and 
leading in the parish, and when he asked 
permission to attend, the vicar saw no 
sufficient ground to say him nay. 


(Zo be concluded in the next number.) 








AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 











N a damp September day I came 

to Domremy-la-Pucelle, that lies 
amidst the water meadows of the young 
Meuse. 

The young Meuse wandering in its 
willowy fields ; shrubby hillsides, sparse 
vines; the hedgeless by-road jogging 
past ivied chapel and rusted cross ; wal- 
nut-skinned, bent peasant women grub- 
bing in the fields ; horse and ox unequally 
yoked in the long harvest cart; low 
yellow-washed huts with roofs of chan- 
nelled brown tiles ; orchards laden with 
the reddest and roundest of apples ; the 
brand-new white convent yonder, high 
and visible from afar; and then the 
stopping of the train with a grinding 





creak. I was come, I thought, to the 
end of my pilgrimage at last. 

Mine was a pilgrimage that ended 
where it should have begun. Step by 
step I had traced the sad and marvellous 
Odyssey of Jeanne Darc. I had seen 
the hall at Chinon where she came 
to announce deliverance to her mas- 
querading king ; the Place de Martroi, 
Orléans, into which she came victorious ; 
the Place des Dames at Nancy, where 
she broke a lance in tourney ; the hostel 
at Rheims where her boasting father and 
her weeping mother met her for the 
coronation of the king; Compiégne, 
where the Burgundian reiters caught 
her ; the spot at Rouen where she died 


THE HOUSE OF THE D'ARCS. 
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in flame. And now I was to enter the 
house where she was born, almost five 
hundred years ago. 

It is a moving pilgrimage for an 
Englishman to make. Compunction 
travels with you step by step, and you 
like to think that the “ English” who 
tortured and martyred the maid were 
Norman and Angevin and Fleming and 
anything but real English at all. Yet I 
found it difficult to convince my French 
companion of that. Ironic and almost 
pathetic were the circumstances of my 
journey to Domremy that day. 
The patriot Maid lived and 
died for the reintegration of 
the soil of France, and yet, not 
many miles north-east of her 
native village, yawns that “ gap 
in the Vosges ” 
where the Ger- 
mans rent 
Alsace-Lor- 
raine away. 
Near by at 
Rethel that 
day those guns 
of secret mec- 
hanism which 
ruined Dreyfus 
were thundering in the manceu- 
vres of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand red-legged little soldiers, 
who filed and wheeled with eyes 
towards the German Rhine. All 
through that part of France you 
note the costly empty lines of 
strategic railway awaiting use, 
the long, high platforms and idle 
sidings ready for the disentrainment of 
troops, some day when Revenge shall call. 
And turning into the valley of the young 
Meuse, our train passed under great 
gtinning forts on the white hills that 
brutally close the dale of Domremy in. 
My travelling companion, a Frenchman, 
sighed, “ It is almost as if her work was 
in vain,” he said. 

You come to those forts past the old 
bourg of Vaucouleurs, where there are 
vague remains of feudalism to this day. 
Vaucouleurs used to be a walled little 












city, and it was to its Governor that Joan 
went first to beg an escort to the king. 
“Take the wench home and whip the 
nonsense out of her,’ the Governor, 
Messire de Baudricourt, roared. Vau- 
couleurs saw the birth of another girl 
who was to influence the fortunes of 
France ; the Du Barry was born at Vau- 
couleurs. The contrast struck me, as I 
saw, by bold advertisement upon an 
ancient wall there, that “ statues religious 
and profane” are cast in iron at Vau- 
couleurs. 

Joan-of-Arc-dom begins when 
you descend from the train at 
Maxey. “A la Pucelle ”—“ Ala 
Bonne Lorraine,” are. the signs 
that the little inns there hang 
out. A third bears the curious 
“double croi- 
sillon ” of Lor- 


raine, which 
I copy here. 
You turn 


your back on 
Maxey, how- 
ever, and by 
a poplared 
road over the 
Z bridged mea- 
dows you come to the inn at 
Grex. There the very curtains 
and platters bear the image of 
the Maid. The placard of the 
C.T.C. hangs in the salle-a- 
manger and certifies, under the 
hand of Mr. Shipton given at 
Westminster, that the Hotel 
Ferbus is recommended until 
further notice. 

“And many Englishes come,” the 
Widow Ferbus told me. “ Tenez, 
M’sieur, one time fifteen Englishes all 
at once—fifleen !”” Hens and a black 
lamb enter and pick up the crumbs that 
fall from the Englishman’s.table while 
he lunches. Then, after “coffee, you 
turn to the south for half a mile and 
come to Domremy itself. 

Espalier vines adorn the houses that 
edge the village’s one street, but hered- 
itary dunghills, inconceivably antique, 
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steam before the cottage doors. A 
plough with a wooden share lies in 
the gutter ; poultry peck and lean pigs 
wallow ; Joan’s is the typical village of 
entirely rustic France. At the end of 
the village stands the house I had come 
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most curious of all the images ever made 
of Jeanne Darc. Three escutchedns 
ornament the portal—the fleurs-de-lys of 
France, Joan’s own crowned sword, and 
three ploughshares figured heraldically. 
You pass below them into the room 


aah 


THE EARLIEST STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC, 


Presented by Louis XI. 


tosee. Five hundred years ago it was a 
cottage of three rooms, with a latticed 
barn above it. The latticed barn has 
been plastered and made into a museum. 
About the year 1470 the “very pious” 
King Louis XI. placed a statue over the 
door of the birthplace—a replica of it is 
there to-day—the first and surely the 


where the girl was born; only the 
central. beam and the peg from which 
the lamp hangs were contemporaneous 
with the birth. Behind this low, small 
room opens the bedchamber of Joan 
and her sister—their skimpy clothes- 
chest is still there. 

In 1814, Napoleon being at Elba and 
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THE BIRTH-CHAMBER OF JOAN OF ARC, 


peace secured for a while, a wealthy 
Englishman travelled to Domremy and 
tried to buy this house for transport to 
England. It has suffered the fate of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace—the offer was 
refused, but the building has been “ re- 
stored” out of all recognition. It puzzles 
the imagination to picture Joan inhabit- 
ing the spoilt place. 

Ten yards away stands the church, 
which looks Italian, its fagade being 
frescoed. This also has suffered change. 
In 1824 the building was orientated, that 
is, turned almost right about, because the 
ancient chancel did not face the east, 
so that the porch now stands on the site 
of the old altar, and the visitor’s foot 
treads on the spot where the Maid knelt 
and wept. Then, to make the church 
shape to the regulation Latin cross, the 
tiny chapel of St. John the Baptist, 
wherein she was held to the font, was 
razed to the ground. Goths and Vandals 
of the nineteenth century have raged at 
Domremy. 

And the terribly bad taste of the Con- 
tinental priesthood has further disfigured 


the place. Joan of Arc is now canonised, 
but Notre Dame de Lourdes and An- 
thony of Padua, in tawdry painted 
plaster, are the Saints to be worshipped 
in the little fane. Away on the wooded 
hill, where she heard the voices, is built 
an atrocious Basilica, and convent houses 
stand where she knelt before the Vision 
of St. Michael, captain of the heavenly 
host, and patron saint of France in her 
days. In short, after all that architects 
and parish priests have wreaked upon 
the place, it is difficult to picture what 
Domremy was when “ during Epiphany 
night, the year of our Lord 1412,” as 
the chronicler tells, “ all the folk of Dom- 
remy were seized with unaccountable 
transports of joy, so that they ran to and 
fro in the streets that night, demanding 
of each other a reason for their glad- 
ness.” That was the night of the girl’s 
birth. 

But the fields by the Meuse where she 
pastured her father’s few sheep are, 
doubtless, little changed. The river still 
washes at the base of the houses ; it was 
by the bridge that spanned it opposite 
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her home that she rode away, forever, 
“ ona horse of the price of twelve francs.” 

Amidst the Bois-Chenu, the copse of 
the visions, the brand-new white convent 
buildings stand, and around them the 
restaurants wait for custom. Joan is 
now a Saint of the Calendar, and the 
mystical side of her character is begin- 
ning to obscure her military deeds in the 
popular eye. There is something to be 
said for this; perhaps; her beginnings 
were wholly religious. Under the ordi- 
nary conditions of her time, when every- 
body was convinced that human beings 
might hold converse with beings of the 
sky or demons of the inferno, the piety 
and activity of Jeanne might have run in 
an ecclesiastical channel, like those of 
her contemporary Saint Colette, who 
founded eighteen convents and three 
hundred churches. 

But there were other sides to her cha- 
racter and her ambition; hatred of 
the “English” was prompted in her 
because twice the Burgundians during 
her childhood ravaged her native vale. 
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She had heard of the prophecy of 
Merlin, a Pagan tradition lingering on, 
that a virgin from the Bois-Chenu of 
Lorraine should emancipate France. 
It was that which sent her forth, sword- 
girt, to fare through triumph and defeat, 
applause and hissing, to the “ delight of 
battle” and the torture of flames. She 
has her military pilgrims still. During 
the manceuvres of 1895, a division of 
the French army passed through Dom- 
remy unexpectedly. The sabres came to 
the salute, and the ranks carried arms, as 
suddenly they swung across the bridge 
in front of the birthplace of the mational 
heroine. 

It is almost five hundred years since 
the “ English” scattered her ashes upon 
the waters of the Seine, that bore 
them to the Channel and the Atlantic. 
And it is not unfitting, perhaps, that her 
most sympathetic historian should be 
Mark Twain, and the real English, and 
Americans, the most frequent visitors to 
the places that mark the stations of her 
cross. 


THE CHURCH OF DOMREMY. 











WOULDST THOU BE A POET? 


By CHARLES OSCAR PALMER. 


DOST thou hope to be a poet ?—thrill 
To the bliss and terror of the multitude, 
Then pour their passion through thy throbbing line? 


O wouldst thou be immortal ?—stand sublime, 


Alone, mayhap, above the ways of men, 

And hold communion with the Highest? Hear 
Far whispers from the stellar world and win 
Her secrets from primeval solitude ? 

Then let the pulses of the universe 

Swell through thy song to sway the noble souls 
Of bards unborn and bless the demi-gods 

Who battle for the future ! 


Wouldst thou be 
A moon-eyed mystic, doomed to drink the dreams 
From aged folios? Go forth and find 
A fastness, lonely, under hoary hills ; 
There clothe thy spirit with the woods and clouds; 
There hear the thunder of the torrents till 
Thy soul is stirred and thou art forced to sing 
A song, deep-toned as theirs. 


O wouldst thou wield 
A sceptre that will sway the human soul 
When dread Oblivion shrouds thy drifted dust ? 
Go! Bear a mortal’s burdens; sorrow with 
The sorrowing, and with the glad rejoice, 
And ‘God will crown thee with His love at last, 
No brighter laurel bindeth manhood’s brow. 


*,* The Editor believes the reader may be interested to know that this 
poem is by a young manual labourer on a farm in New Zealand. 





ANA: 


A LEGEND OF THE PYRENEES. 


By the HON. LIONEL HOLLAND. 


ENEATH a trellis of vines, which 
spread their autumn-tinted tendrils 
fromstocks that clambered up the face of a 
tumble-down cottage, occupying an angle 
at the junction of two village streets,a 
circle of old women sat spinning. The 
beams of the midday sun nourished their 
sunken bones. Rapidly they turned their 
shuttles, nimbly they plied their distaffs, 
till the white yarn quivered with pearly 
rays, like their own silvered hair oscil- 
lating in harmony with their industrious 
movements. Their thoughts, set free by 
work long since become mechanical to 
them, found occasional utterance, when 
one of these aged inhabitants would give 
expression in thin and faltering tones to 
some faded memory. 

“So you are a hundred years old, 
Ana?” asked one. 

“A hundred years, I think; or a 
little less.” 

“Ah!” 

Silence resumed its normal sway over 
the group of veterans as theysought time 
to reflect upon this already familiar piece 
of intelligence. One by one stole a timid 
glance towards the doyenne of their 
narrow society. Alone among this busy 
conclave, Ana, la pousoire—such is the 
name given to a sorceress in the remote 
villages of the Pyrenees—sat idle. Her 
knotted fingers rested upon an oaken 
staff. She wore on her head a white 
linen coif, whose fluted edge crowned a 
forehead almost as blanched of colour. 
Her skin, stretched tight as parchment 
between her temples, was enlaced with 
a maze of wrinkles. The vivacity of her 
glance alone seemed to contradict the 


tale of her years ; for ever and again her 
eyes glowed as carbuncles exposed to 
the sun. 

From time to time Ana would descend 
from her solitary home to spend the hot 
hours of the day seated in the circle of 
her peeresses. High up among the 
stunted pines, in a rocky cleft of the 
hills, she lived her life apart, and guarded 
the arcana of her craft. Not one 
among these old French peasants who 
sat spinning in the precincts of their 
village, built on the breast of the moun- 
tain range which separates their native 
land from Spain, could recall the day 
when Ana’s name had not been breathed 
with awe, and her wisdom and super- 
natural power been reverently conceded. 
Was it not to Ana that the lover made 
pilgrimage when his sweetheart’s smile 
grew cold? The peasant-farmer, with 
his nest-egg of savings secreted beneath 
his kitchen floor, sought her advice about 
the sale of a meadow or the purchase of 
a yoke of oxen, or upon the favourable 
moment to sow and to reap. Ana pre- 
dicted the times of storm, of rain, or of 
drought. She knew the herbs and drugs 
that wrought swift cures. For three 
generations the mothers of the hamlet 
had been delivered by her experienced 
hands: it was Ana who had attended 
in their confinements these grandams, 
who questioned her so timidly, their 
daughters and daughters-in-law, and 
their grand-daughters. 

“And you came to this country, how 
long ago?” 

“Eighty-three years ago, my friend ; 
when the oldest of you was still a baby.” 
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“You came from that way—from over 
the mountains ?” asked one of the aged 
women, pointing a withered finger 
upwards towards the steep summits. 

“From over the-mountains. Have I 
not told you the story often? How, at 
the back of those mountains, far away, 
is a land where the sun shines always, 
where they reap twice in the year, and 
the trees bear a weight of golden fruit. 
There I was born a hundred years ago. 
And how one day God’s anger scourged 
that land with fire and sword. In that 
terrible war all that was mine perished. 
And so—now for miles on foot, and now 
begging a lift in some passing waggon— 
over the glowing plains of corn, and up 
through the mountain pastures, I came 
hither—alone.” 

Ana raised her head as she spoke, 
and, with her gaze fixed vacantly across 
the valley, seemed to be dreaming apart. 
The old women spun on for a while in 
peace, till one of them, more courageous 
than her companions, ventured upon a 
further question. 

“You were not a sorceress at that 
time?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

The enigmatical brevity of this 
response sent a thrill of awe through 
the group of ancients. They stole 
meaning glances at each other. 

“Have I not told you the story often?” 
Ana began once more, with the same 
monotonous intonation and the same air 
of detachment. “ With bare feet and in 
rags I crossed your mountains. Pierre 
des Bourdasses hired me to watch his 
sheep. My life was a rough one, and 
unhappy. The pousoire of that time, 
whom none of you remember—La 
Catarino, as they used to call her— 
had pity on me. She took me to the 
place where I now live, and when she 
departed for the other world, I remained 
among you as her successor.” 

Again and again had the old people 
listened to this tale, yet never did they 
tire of its repetition, with its allusions 
to the strange regions beyond the 
mountains, 
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“Ah ! you have seen much ; you have 
seen all,” murmured one. 

“ Marriages and sicknesses, births and 
deaths !—you have always been present 
when anything has happened to us or 
ours,” pursued another. 

“ Always !” repeated Ana. 

“You have delivered us all,” chimed 
in yet another. 

"a 

“ You have nursed our children.” 

“ All your children,” echoed Ana. 

“ You have laid out our dead ones.” 

“ All your dead ones.” 

One of the venerable matrons paused 
in her spinning, and exclaimed, with a 
sob that convulsed her spare figure : 
“Our dead ones! Our firstborns !” 

Her exclamation had an _ almost 
magical effect. The distaffs quavered 
and stopped. A spasm of terror and 
grief seemed to invade every heart, and 
while some of the old housewives 
lowered their dim eyes to weep, others 
raised them with an imploring regard 
towards the heavens. 

Only Ana, the pousoire, preserved her 
inscrutable calm, as she swept with a 
keen glance the visages of her distressed 
companions. 

“Yes,” she said, with dreary, mono- 
tonous iteration, “ all the firstborn are 
dead—yours, and the sons of your 
daughters, and of your grand-daughters. 
I have counted them all; there wants 
but one to number a thousand. All 
dead, your firstborn: your firstborn 
males—all dead !” 

The ancients sat inert, as they heard 
with bowed heads these fatal words, and 
stammered their sad refrain: “ All our 
firstborn are dead.” 

Scarcely had their mutterings ceased, 
and the distaff and the shuttle resumed 
their activity, than the measured stroke 
of a bell swung out across the valley 
from the belfry of the village church. 
The solemn sound was. repeated, with 
its yet more solemn intervals of silence, 
while the circle of matrons listened 
awestruck. 

“Tt tolls for an agony,” said Ana, the 








“ Your firstborn males—all dead |” 
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pousoire, answering the mute inquiry 
upon the troubled countenances of her 
companions. “It tolls the death-agony 
of the thousandth firstborn, the bonny 
boy-babe of Jean de Canteperdigail. 
The child caught a slight chill,” she 
continued, as the wan faces of the 
veterans, twitching with painful emotion, 
bent over their work again: “I pre- 
scribed for him. Yesterday he was 
seized with a colic—as all the other 
firstborns, his uncles, his great-uncles— 
all your firstborn that are dead. What 
would you? I have cured your children, 
your daughters, your younger sons ; but 
I cannot cure your firstborn. Like the 
rest, the son of Jean de Canteperdigail 
is dying.” 

The aged women spun on, not daring 
even to meet each others’ eyes. The 
bell had ceased to toll, and the sun, 
sinking behind the western hills, warned 
them of the approach of the moment to 
return to their firesides. 

But again the throbbing beat of the 
bell awoke them from their lethargy. 

“It tolls for a death,” they whispered. 

“The little son of Jean de Canteper- 
digail, the thousandth firstborn, is dead.” 

As the sorceress ended her melancholy 
announcement, the old women fell sob- 
bing on to their knees, raising to Heaven 
a despairing supplication while they 
listened to the final stroke of the passing 
bell. Ana alone remained seated, regard- 
ing the others with taciturn composure. 

“My friends,” she said at last, “it is 
time to be going home.” 

Obediently the old mothers rose from 
their knees, and filed away singly down 
the narrow village streets, furtively weep- 
ing. Ana remained at the grassy corner 
watching them depart. About the pale 
lips of the sorceress there lurked a 
cruel smile of triumph... . 


The snow on the mountain-peaks was 
lit by the laggard rays of the October 
sun, while the mists of the early morning 
still lingered in the valley and along the 
steep hillside below the village. The 
village itself had been humming with 


unaccustomed life since dawn. The 
open square, at the foot of the broad 
steps leading up to the platform upon 
which the church had been constructed, 
was filled with a crowd of mourners, 
drawn thither from many a distant cot- 
tage to attend the burial of the infant 
son of Jean de Canteperdigail. For was 
he not the thousandth of the tale of de- 
voted firstborns?—and for how many 
lustres, in every home for miles round, 
had not fathers and mothers spoken with 
bated breath of the dreaded fatality that 
waited each firstborn male of the hamlet ! 

Ana, the sorceress, had descended from 
her mountain hut, and the peasants, who 
thronged the little square, had divided 
right and left with superstitious reverence 
to let her pass. She alone as yet had 
mounted to the church, and stood in its 
open doorway scrutinising with sombre 
intensity the faces upturned towards her. 
Again the bell in the church tower 
vibrated its solemn note, as it tolled the 
funeral knell of Jean de Canteperdigail’s 
firstborn. 

And now, issuing from one of the 
squalid streets of the village, approached 
a band of choir-boys with the cross and 
the swinging incense, the priest in his 
black cope muttering the prayers for 
the dead, the frail coffin, under its tiny 
covering sewed round with green leaves, 
carried by a serious little band of urchins, 
and, in its wake, a sad troop of the be- 
reaved. By slow degrees, keeping pace 
with the funeral chant, the procession 
crossed the square and ascended the 
flight of steps towards the church until it 
had almost reached the topmost of them. ~ 

“Stop—all of you! Come no nearer 
before you have heard what I have to 
say!” 

The children shrank back ; the priest 
and the mourners raised their heads, and 
saw facing them, in the door of the sacred 
building, Ana, the pousoire, who forbade 
with uplifted arm their approach. Her 
countenance was of a livid pallor, her 
great eyes glowed like carbuncles above 
her cadaverous cheeks, her lips were 
contorted with the grin of one possessed 








with some evil frenzy. Yet the figure 
of the ancient woman was majestic, and 
her gesture imperious. To the peasants, 
for whom submission to her will 
had been the unwritten law of 
generations, Ana seemed to 
be inspired with supernatural 
authority. Obediently, therefore, 
to her command the procession 
was brought to astandstill ; while 
speedily the wide staircase was 
thronged by those who pressed 
forward from behind to listen to 
her message. 

“To-day I must speak. Listen 
—all of you!” 

She cast a lingering 
glance, but un- 
troubied by 


any tender 
emotion, over 
the grief- 


stricken vil- 
lage ; she let 
her eyes rest a 
moment on the 
mute multitude 
beneath her, 
on the pinched 
features _ of 
the matrons, 
upon the 
young mothers 
dressed in 
black, on the wondering 
faces of the girls, on old 
men stooping from long 
labour in the fields, upon 
the flushed cheeks of 
vigorous youths, and on 
the timid figures of the 
white-robed children ; 
then, fixing her ab- 


now.” 


stracted gaze across the valley, Ana 


spoke again. 

“Eighty-three years ago, a comely 
maiden, I came across the mountains 
from afar—from the land of sun and of 
golden fruit ; on foot or in some passing 
waggon, over the glowing plains of corn, 
and up through the mountain pastures, 
I came hither—alone. 
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“ Pierre des Bourdasses hired me as 
He lived at the farm on 













Pierre des Bourdasses (whose firstborn 
died five years this day), the second son 
of Jean des Bourdasses, the second son 
of Pierre, lives now. There I lived as 
shepherdess to Pierre the beautiful, to 
Pierre of the steel-grey eyes. And I 
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was beautiful also, as the daughters of 
my land are beautiful. My hair was 
glossy black then, black as a luminous 
night. See !—it is white now; in one 
black night it blanched white as snow— 
eighty-two years since.” 

The sorceress of a sudden tore the 
linen coif off her head, and a mass of 
silky white hair fell round her, till it 
reached the flagstones at her feet. 

“We loved each other, Pierre and I, 
with a consuming love. Yet I was a 
hired shepherdess—merely a_ girl who 
had come over the mountains with bared 
feet and in rags—while Pierre,” the old 
woman went on with a paroxysm of 
bitterness and scorn, “ Pierre had to 
take a wife from among his own people. 
So he carried me away to a cottage in 
the mountains yonder; and there my 
son was born—my sweet treasure, so 
white, so soft, so pretty—my firstborn.” 

The eyes of the mothers in the crowd 
grew dim with compassionate memories. 

“But Pierre had to marry among his 
own people,” Ana repeated with sombre 
insistence, “a daughter of the family of 
Canteperdigail. Yet his desire was 
aflame for me, and he longed for my 
return, although he dared not bring my 
babe into your village to shame the pride 
of your mothers. One night Pierre, till 
then so gentle with me, came up to my 
mountain cottage—a soft, pure night of 
summer, a night of full moon. He im- 
plored me to go back with him to his 
farm by the poplars. ‘And my child?’ 
I said. ‘The child can be left here ; we 
have no use for the child,’ was his 
answer. But I clung to my child, when 
he would have torn me away. And then, 
with cruel passion in his steel-grey eyes, 
he seized my boy, and, wheeling him 
through the air with a bull’s strength, 
dashed the babe’s head against the 
rocks.” 

A murmur of horror rolled along the 
ranks of the listening villagers. They 
bowed their heads as though crushed 
beneath the weight of this crime of one 
of them in the past, or fearing to be in- 
heritors of its punishment. Only Ana’s 
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eyes were dry, while her far-away glance 
was lit by a kind of Satanic joy, as if she 
were gloating over her own sufferings, 
or upon their vengeance. 

“Next morning my hair was white,” 
she continued, with a curious accent of 
dull indifference. “The ancient pousoire, 
La Catarino, found me wandering upon 
your mountain-sides. She led me to the 
place where I have since lived. 

“Tt was La Catarino who showed me 
one day a glen full of crimson toadstools, 
and who taught me to distil from their 
brown juice a poison that brings colic 
and sure death. Think of it! How 
have your firstborns died?” 

The people answered nothing, except 
that they pushed up closer beneath the 
sorceress, holding their breaths with 


‘fearful expectation. 


“La Catarino died eighty years ago. 
For eighty years I have been your pousoire. 
It is I who have delivered your wives and 
your daughters, your mothers and your 
grandmothers ; it is I who have cared 
for your firstborn; it is I—— 

“ Listen !” the woman exclaimed, with 
a last masterful gesture, as a horrid growl 
of pent-up anger swept through the 
throng beneath her. “ The'sins of the 
fathers upon the children! is it not so 
written, priest? I came from the land 
of the sun, an innocent, beautiful girl. I 
have nursed on my breast my firstborn, 
my beautiful boy. It was one of you 
that slew him. It is you and yours,” the 
old sorceress screamed, with a burst of 
maniacal fury, “whom I hate. I swore 
that a thousand of your firstborns should 
pay for the blood of mine. They have 
drunk of my brown water—and now the 
thousandth lies dead—there !” 

Ana pointed towards the little coffin, 
which the child-bearers still struggled to 
support on their wearied shoulders. Next, 
with a swift movement, she slipped from 
under her shawl a phial of a brown liquid, 
and drank it to the dregs in one draught. 

With the stifled growl of wild beasts 
the crowd surged forward. But the 
vengeance of Ana, the pousoire, had been 
consummated. 
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WINTER AND THE BIRDS. 


By PHILIP LEE. 


Illustrated after Mrs, Brightwen. 











I. the crucl rawness of the white mist 
\ N 7 HEN I sat down to write some- which a first frost always draws from 
thing for this magazine upon the the clayey lands. So I tore up the 
country the whole world was sad with paper hardly considering what I did, 
for this was no time 

to sing my praise of 

lawn and wood. But 

after a while, casually 

turning over the 

leaves of a little book, 

this picture met my 

eyes, and all the loveli- 

ness of winter came 

back into my mind— 

not, curiously enough, 

in memories of lands 

where she rules it 

well-nigh half the 

year, but picturing 

the thousand odd 

corners of that most 

rare bird—an English 

winter. And yet 

while here in England 

a man cannot open 

the door without a 

shudder and a cough 

for the cruel, all- 

penetrating cold of 

the mists, the sun is 

shining in skies of 

more than Italian blue 

over the lakes and 

snow-clad hills of the 

Engadine. Just now 

he is sinking slowly 

behind the western 

spur over which the 

road climbs painfully 

FIR TREE IN WINTER. to the mighty Julier 














WINTER 


where 


pass, 
changeable, 
expressionless, stand 
always the two pillars 
of naked granite 
which a Roman em- 


un- 
passive, 


peror set up to mark 
the pass eighteen 
hundred silent years 
ago. They have seen 
strange things, those 
pillars, though the 
second conqueror of 
the world did not 
tread this Czesar’s 
road, choosing rather 
the route where Han- 
nibal thawed his way 
with the vinegar— 
sour wine—of his 
army’s scanty rations. 
But they have seen 
the red flush of 
hidden fire where the 
Austrian Lanznechts 
stormed the villages 
behind that spur, 
even as now when 
the sun is failing be- 
hind Sils Maria, his 
last beams come with 
a tender light as of a 
far-off summer alpen- 
glow and the snow- 
brushed pines on the 
ridge are become a 
fairy forest of topaz 
and ruby—surely the Christmas tree 
which Santa Claus gives to these 
mountain fairies. No one can see 
these sights day by day and not 
store them in his heart, and yet, as I 
have said, curiously enough, this picture 
of a fir in the rare winter robe of our 
English gardens brought me back to 
thoughts nearer home. For the beauty 
of the mountains in winter is in its 
immensity such that few minds may 
recognise the endless homage which it 
claims ; only, months or years after, a 
picture, next winter’s first touch of frost 
it may be, and the high glamour of the 
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HOAR FROST ON THE WEEPING BIRCH. 


hills is returned as a revelation of the 
glory which has lain dormant, unrecog- 
nised for the greatness of its posses- 
sion. Other, indeed, is the claim of 
an English winter, if only because to 
us, her children, the name has become 
inseparable from associations, which— 
however vulgarised by the torrent of 
Christmas numbers, annuals, and cards 
—are deeply part of the very nature 
of the race. So the fir with the sweep 
of a smooth, snow-covered lawn be- 
hind, or the long strings of beaded 
frost which the weeping birch is hang- 
ing over the warm evergreen of this 
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rustic clipped yew-seat, set me in mood 
at once— 


To write of winter in an English home, 
Winter, through whose each warmth and 
jollity, 
Still runs regret of those who may not come, 
And grow more dear that they be over- 
sea : 
Winter, when rich and poor, and youth and 
age, 
Join common 
blaze ; 
And the eternal mortal heritage, 
Memory, through the long dusk stretches hands 
of times of other days. 


hands about the Christmas 


thoughts then 

which these pic- 

tures suggest to 

me is a cosy dining-room 

window after breakfast. 

‘The ground outside is like 

steel under its short foot 

of snow, but a circular 

patch has been swept be- 

neath the window, and 

already the lawn is covered 

with a fair array of skir- 

mishers from all the shy 

birds in the wood 
yonder. Only three 
dare come right up 
to the house uatil 
visible food shall 
have conquered the 
woodland fear, and 
they are, of course, 
the robin and spar- 
row, with the great 
tit—a bold bird, with 
his proud yellow 
waistcoat and dark 
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gleaming collar. Presently even these join 
the crowd of skirmishers, whose ranks 
suddenly increase from the rear while 
their van withdraws nervously, as a bare- 
headed girl scatters a basket of spoilt 
raisins, bought from the warehouse for 
this use, and a motley array of house- 
hold scraps. She spreads the food 
judiciously that none may go unfed for 
lack of opportunity, and then, presto ! 
as a pack of wolves to the carcase down 
come the hungry hordes, thrush and 
blackbird, starling and sparrow, robin 
and tits innumerable, till, hunger stayed 
and swallowed the last crumb, they are 
off—less swiftly, less unanimously 

than as they came, yet off, all 
except two most nervous star- 

lings who gather the last in- 

visible specks of dear departed 
provender. Uncouth, awkward, 
frightened creatures, hated of 
householders, loved of roof and 
pipe-mender, to one or other of 
whom almost every nest of theirs spells 
damage or repairs, there is in all bird 
creation hardly one braver fellow. The 
sun across the level snow catches him 
on the breast, and lo! he shows a very 
chain-mail of burnished browns and 
purples, his head is the black blue of 
ripe sloes, and his back and wings a 
mingling of every colour from cobalt to 
crimson. After which, my reader, do 
not shoot a starling and say I lie, for the 
starling flaunts his colours only as the 
sun is caught in the infinite maze of his 
feathers, a true case of borrowed plumes, 
and his dead body, beautiful, no doubt, 
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BIRDS COMING TO BE FED. 
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is poor reminder of the “ grace that is 

gone.” Wherein is to be read one more 

of the contrarieties of a Creator whose 

birds are lovely in life as his fishes are 

wonderful in all their kaleidoscopic hues 

of death. : 
From a like window also you may see 

at any time during the win- 

ter months tits in | their 

dozens — little round blue 

tits, tiniest cole tits with their 

fuzzy dark 

crest, big 

bullies’ of 

great tits, 

and comfort- 

able marsh 

tits with the 

neat black 

snood over 

the head, 

twistingand 

twirlingand 

clawing 

pieces of 

fat, or the 

half of a 

cocoanut 

sawn in two 

—swinging 

head down- 

wards or 

in any posi- 

tion you 

please as 

these dainty mor- 

sels twist on their 

or rock uneasily 

the combined 

of wind and their 

haste. Some- 

a sparrow grows 

and like those who have 

aped the Oxford swallows and hawk 

mayflies along the Cher from Whit- 

suntide to Trinity, you may watch his 

painful efforts to learn this wondrous 

monkey trick. One sparrow I knew who 

nearly succeeded, but a robin beat him 

hollow. Some people believe robins are 

good birds ; that because their breasts 

are red since the day they would have 


strings 
from 
effects 
grecdy 
times 
jealous, 
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eased Christ on the cross and so smeared 
themselves with His blood, therefore 
they are no longer filled with the sin- 
fulness of other birds. This may be so, 
even as it may be true that if you take a 
robin’s egg disaster will follow in the 
shape of a broken limb, but this particu- 
lar robin at 

4 least was 
full of guile. 

The fat was 
suspended 

by a string 

from a high 

arched trel- 

lis, clematis 

covered in 
summer, 

now naked 

so that we 

could watch 

each clever 

move. Cock 

Robin first 

tried to ape 

the tits like 

master spar- 

row, but being even 
less fitted for acro- 
batic feats he soon 
relinquished _ this. 
His next move was 
to stand exactly 
below, twist his head up, and eyeing 
the coveted dainty with a quizzical air, 
suddenly fling himself heavenwards in 
trust that a steady beak and rapid im- 
pact would chip off a sufficiency of 
morsels for his modest needs. Of course 
a thrush and great hen blackbird soon 
learned this trick, and having thereafter 
repeatedly split the whole lump and 
each carried off a part, friend robin’s 
role was reduced, and he could only— 


TITS FEEDING. 


- sit upon a gate, 
And look extreme disconsolate. 


But it was not long before inherent sin 
prompted another trial and, as we know, 


Dex aide qui s'aide. Triumph came at 
last. For now bobolink would sit on 
his rail and, bending over, take the 
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string to which hung the food in his 
beak. Having thus got some little 
slack against the bar on which he sat, 
down went a foot and pinned ‘the 
string. Repeating the process several 
times the coveted fat was at last within 
reach, and the redbreast robber gorged 
his fill. But, once again, as the nursery 
rhyme would have said— 


. . . how sad is human weakness, 
For ere three days had past 
A wicked sparrow learned this too, 
L-xactly like the last. 
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other birds who flock to feed when the 
mistress rings a small bell out of her 
dining-room window, and here they 
contentedly crack nuts set in such a 
grid on the very side-stones of her 
sill. 

Winter rigours are to man the key 
which unlocks the hearts of the poor 
woodland dwellers whose natural food 
is gone. Of a few only is this untrue, as, 
for example, of the goldcrest in the 
picture who still picks his sustenance in 
the firs, or that rare winter visitant the 


OAK TREE IN WINTER. 


Another bird, not so rare as people 
think, but seldom seen because so shy, 
is the nuthatch—besides the tits and 
kingfisher, the only blue bird of England. 
In a hard winter you may draw him 
into view by first placing filberts in the 
crevices of bark on some oak tree in the 
park. Later you" may have a special 
stand made with a wooden grid, be- 
tween whose bars to place the nuts, 
and, beginning close by the tree, move 
it gradually towards your house, until at 
last these most shy birds are feeding 
contentedly almost at your very doors. 
In one house I know, they have been 
trained by long use to come with the 


rosy or green crossbill, who tears out 
the core of good pine-cones—to these 
frost is no great enemy, and their shelter 
never fails in the cloak of the good 
evergreen foliage which covers them 
summer and winter alike. But there 
are others whose intimacies are betrayed 
by the. same winter whose frosts give 
flavour to their natural food. Thus, in 
an Essex garden and within ten miles of 
St. Paul’s, I have seen no less than seven 
great hawfinches greedily gorging the 
last berries from a thorn, leafless these 
three months, birds whose _ songless 
nature and quiet self-contained manner 
has given them a name for rarity which 
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is little deserved, and only justified in 
part by their incurable habit of retiring 
into the deepest thickets of a wood. 
To the water-birds winter is at once 
traitor and cruel, though there is, after 
all, somethings comic in the endeavour of 
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at least—is free of a fate which would 
be thrice horrible to so gallant a gen- 
tleman as himself. 

Then there is yet one more means 
whereby you may know the presence of 
a bird in winter in a way which the 


GOLDCRESTS IN THE PINE. 


a coot or waterhen to run upon the ice, 
itself often a snare to the fishes beneath, 
who, being frozen in it, are spied by 
the farm labourers and taken out, now 
whole, now in sections, to be thawed, 


and so into the cooking-pot. Pike and 
coarse fish innumerable have I seen 
taken thus ; but the trout—in England, 


thousand scents of summer should never 
allow. When a boy of sixteen, brought 
up in a perfect school of all woodcraft 
and lore of bird and beast, first remarked 
one frosty day as we stood under the 
naked poles of larch, “ Here come the 
redwings,” and to my question, ‘“ How 
do you know?” replied laconically, 
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“Smell!” I laughed in his face. Now 
I am wiser, knowing that in clear frosty 
air the redwing, who has lived all his 
days upon northern: pine and juniper, 
has a very real odour, and one plainly 
discernible even when the birds are 
about in no great quantities. 

Once in a time, too—as happened not 
so long ago in Norfolk—winter shall add 
to our visitors birds from the far end of 
the earth. From the north they come 
in their thousands—geese, wild swan, 
and divers; even as in that same year 


WINTER AND THE BIRDS. 


more than one friend of mine found 
puffins and, more! /ittle auks squatting 
frost-bound on his stable roof. There 
these poor sea wanderers sat in rows 
half-frozen, till fetched down by boys 
with stones, or, in more fortunate cases, 
by the nets or snowballs of my friends. 
Wrapped in flannel and set by a fire 
they soon revived, aided perhaps by the 
judicious titilation of a milk-and-brandy- 
dipped feather on unaccustomed gullets, 
and so with breaking weather to wing 
northward again rejoicing. 


THE NUTHATCH. 








ALBANIA. 


By R. WYON AND G. PRANCE, 





T the present day there is probably 
no more dangerous country in 
f£urope than the nominally Turkish pro- 


vince, or vilayet, of Albania. Lying 


between Montenegro on the north and 


Cattaro, in Dalmatia (vid Cettinje and 
Rijeka, in Montenegro), whence a small 
steamer plies twice weekly to Scutari. The 
journey occupies the best part of two days. 
Scutari can also be reached from Medua, 


THREE ALBANIANS. 


The centre man ts from Gusinje. 


Greece on the south, with an extensive 
coastline on the Adriatic, it is as little 
known to the traveller as Central China. 
In the first place, it is difficult of access. 
Scutari, the capital, situated on the large 
lake bearing its name, can be reached in 
safety only by a long carriage drive from 


an Albanian port on the Adriatic, in six 
hours, but the traveller must either ride 
or go on foot, and the path is considered 
dangerous. 

The country is divided into small 
provinces, each inhabited by a clan which 
gives its name to the district. All are 


401 
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more or less dangerous, if not absolutely 
that the 
country belongs to Turkey, and is garri- 
soned by Turkish troops, but the Govern- 


impossible, to visit. It is true 


ment is purely nominal, and despised by the 
people. In fact, Albania is merely occupied 
by the military to quell any serious out- 
breaks, and not for the purpose of law and 


order. The character of the land lends 


itself to lawlessness: it is a mass of rugged 
and lofty mountains, hardly known and 
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within an hour of his arrival the heads of 
the people have gathered together, his 
death is planned, and men are detailed for 
this deed. 

There is but one way to travel in 
Albania in comparative safety. Before 
entering the country, the traveller must 
obtain a safe conduct from the Voivoda, 
or chief, who will then appoint two or 
three of his men answerable with their 
heads and all their possessions for his 


THE MOST DANGEROUS PATHWAY IN MONTENEGRO. 


The lower side ts Gusinze. 


The look-out positions are not assumed for the Photograph. 


The stone marks 


the spot where a high official was shot lately. 


In them lives a race 
of men who fear no one, and value human 
life as nothing. “Fully and completely 
armed, they look on every stranger as a 
spy sent out to discover their weak points 
and endanger their independence. From 
one clan in particular, that of Gusinje, 
inhabits a _ long plain 
entirely surrounded by a wall of moun- 
tains, it is practically impossible to depart 
alive. A stranger is allowed to enter 
their town without let or hindrance; but 


difficult of access. 


which narrow 


life and safety. On leaving the territory 
of this chief, the same formula has to be 
undergone on entering the next. Only 
in this way is it possible to see the 
country, with perhaps the exception of 
Gusinje and one or two other provinces. 
Gusinje lies on the Montenegrin border, 
and though small—numbering, perhaps, 
in all some 20,000 inhabitants—yet on 
its independence being threatened, it 
can muster 8000 rifles at a moment’s 
notice. Old men and boys—ay, and even 
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SEVEN ALBANIANS. 


A FUGITIVE FROM VENDETTA. 
du hour before, he had been fired upon, and fled to us. On his right is a Montenegrin officer 
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women—take to arms. 
is shown on a map as part of Albania, 
it is a little nation that lives alone and 


Though Gusinje 
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during their stay watch was kept day and 
night, as if in an enemy’s country.’ Rifles 
must be carried loaded and cocked and 


Ss 


TRAVELLING WITH MIXED ESCORT OF MONTENEGRINS AND ALBANIANS. 


The fourth man from left of the picture, with his rifle at the slope, ts a fugitive from a-vendetta whose 
life we saved. (The authors are on horseback in the middle of the picture.) 


will die alone. The people are, with- 
out exception, the most bloodthirsty, 
cruel, and treacherous in Albania, living 
in perpetual blood-feud with the Monte- 
negrins, whom they waylay and murder 
continually. They admit no stranger 
within their gates, except the fugitive from 
justice, whose crime is his passport. <A 
great wood stretches from their land into 
Montenegro, and under its cover parties 
of three or four men creep over the border, 
shooting and beheading, if circumstances 
permit, any unlucky. Montenegrin whom 
they may find. There is a path leading 
through this wood in Montenegrin territory 
which is famous as the most dangerous 
in the whole land. It is one long avenue 
of memorial stones to murdered men. The 
authors spent some time in this neigh- 
bourhood with a Montenegrin escort, and 


ever at the “ ready,” for it is never known 
when a shot may ring out ; and the Gusinje 
shoot straight. Montenegrins walk through 
this wood with their rifles slung over their 
shoulders, as an act of bravado, even at 
times forsaking the path and making a 
track for themselves through the dense 
undergrowth. Yet the path is. important 
as a highway, being the only route in 
this part of the country. It cannot be 
said, however, that the Gusinje take more 
than they get, for the Montenegrins as 
frequently raid their country, and the tally 
of murdered men remains fairly equal. 

So interesting is this people that they 
deserve more attention than it is here 
possible to give them. Their costume is 
similar to. that worn by the rest of 
Albania white,. tight - fitting trousers, 
heavily bordered in quaint designs with 
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broad black stripes; white shirt, with 
a short, black, half- sleeveless jacket; 
invariably a bandolier of cartridges worn 
round the waist, revolver and hand-jar in 
the belt, a Martini slung over the shoulder, 
and a long white cloth wound round the 
head, under the chin and round the neck. 
The trousers are changed in the summer 
for wide cotton drawers, which are also 
usually worn by the poorer classes. In 
other parts of Albania there are slight 
technical differences, many wearing 2 
coloured cloth round their heads, or even 
the fez, which is in that case white, 
and not the Turkish crimson, the latter 
denoting the Mohammedan. By far the 
majority of the Albanians are Roman 
Catholics, and very devout. The clergy 
are largely, if not entirely, subsidised by 
Austria, who, for political reasons, wishes 
to have a great influence in the country. 
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schools and no education. The Albanian 
language has not even a grammar, and the 
average man can naturally neither read nor 
write. 

The authors were once present at ar: 
open-air mass ia the mountains, and a 
very strange and striking picture these 
wild and fierce mountaineers made, hang- 
ing their rifles on neighbouring trees, 
Rneeling down and prostrating themselves 
before the rough and primitive high altar. 
Yet at the time a blood-feud was raging 
between them, and but a few days before 
this, two boys—aged fifteen and sixteen 
respectively—had waylaid a man and put 
no fewer than seven bullets into him from a 
distance of 400 yards. These pious wor- 
shippers think nothing of killing a man. 
They hide behind a rock and shoot him in 
the back. They then decapitate him, and 
bring home his head as a trophy to be 


AFTER THE MASS IN AN ALBANIAN VILLAGE. 


The monk its of the Franciscan Order. 


Italy, as her rival, has founded a few 
schools—the chief and, it is said, the best 
Otherwise there are no 


being in Scutari. 


shown to their admiring family. 
as easy as rolling a cigarette 
mass. 
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Each clan has its head, or Voivoda, and 
he, along with the standard-bearer, is 
the only recognised authority. They live 
cogether like families, never fighting 
among themselves, but frequently with 
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with them within twenty-four hours, the 
whole clan would descend upon the town 
in full strength and burn it. Needless 
to say, their request was granted. They 
have no compulsory military service under 

Turkey. They have no soldiers, 





AN ALBANIAN CHIEFTAIN OF GREAT REPUTE. 


other clans. Law, such as it is, is admin- 
istered by the Voivoda, and in small cases 
by the Kmeten, or mayor of the village. 
There are no prisons, though a criminal 
can be sent by the Voivoda for a term of 
imprisonment to Turkey. Otherwise, the 
offender can be ordered to stand in a cow- 
shed or under a tree for a period of time 
varying from an hour to a fortnight, which 
strongly resembles the treatment of a 
naughty schoolboy. 

The Turks occasionally try to enforce 
their authority, but with very poor results, 
as the following instance shows: An 
Albanian was caught red-handed shoot- 
ing a man in a town; he was thrown into 
prison to be tried. A small body of the 
murderer’s clan down from the 
mountains, and informed the Turkish 
Governor that if their comrade were not 


came 


and give none, but when Turkey 
is at war they often send volun- 
teers. 

The vendetta, or blood-feud, is 
universal, and has some striking 
characteristics. For instance, a 
man may kill someone else of his 
own or another clan. If he flees 
at once to the house of the fallen 
man’s nearest relative, and sets 
before him the facts of the case, 
the man is bound to protect him 
with his life while within his 
house, and even conduct him in 
safety to the border, telling him, 
however, at parting that his obli- 
gations are now over. The fugitive 
would be killed at sight wherever 
met with, and even after the lapse 
of a great number of years; and 
after him, his son, or his son’s 
son would not escape from this 
terrible system. It is even possi- 
ble with some clans, as it was 
with the Anglo-Saxons in A£thul- 
wulf’s time, to buy immunity from 
revenge, the price ranging from 
200 to 1000 gulden, according to 
the position of the deceased. There is 
always, however, a slight risk attending 
such business transactions, though their 
word of honour is usually a guarantee 
with the Albanians, with the notable 
exception of Gusinje. 

If a man kills another of a neighbouring 
clan, the relations and friends of the fallen 
man do not necessarily seek out the actual 
murderer. Any member of his family, or 
even of his clan, will be shot down at 
sight on the first opportunity, though, 
in cases where great insult has been 
offered, the man must pay the penalty in 
person, and should he fly, it will fall upon 
his nearest relative. In remaining at his 
post, to save his relations, the blood- 
guilty man often shows great heroism, 
for he knows certain death awaits him 
ultimately. 
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Travelling through part of Albania, we 
once heard shots fired, and were startlea 
the fields 
suddenly snatch up their rifles, whicl 
are ever at their side, and rush into the 
neighbouring woods, loading, if they had 
not already done so, as they ran. 
panting fugitive rushed to us for protection, 
and our little party was immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of excited and shout- 
ing Albanians. He was allowed to go 
with us ultimately, and we were able to 
gather his story from his own lips. He 
was young and decidedly good-looking, 
and it seemed that a married woman had 
fallen in He wished to 
have nothing to do with her, but she 
threatened to break her spinning-wheel 
before him, which, with an Albanian 
woman, is the worst threat she can offer 
when her love or pride is slighted. It 


to see labourers working in 


Soon a 


love with him. 
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the. had lived in daily fear of his life. 
The injured husband is a rich man, and 
has set an enormous sum on his head— 
quite sufficient to incite the Albanians 
to any deed, let alone simple murder, 
which they consider in the light of a 
pastime. He had been fired at that 
morning while working in his field. He 
had fired in return, wounding his‘man, and 
had then fled. ‘To our great surprise, he 
left us soon to return to his home, only 
begging us first to procure him a good 
magazine rifle and that 
he could at least make a fight for his 
life. His own rifle was antiquated, and he 
had but five cartridges left. Poor fellow! 
with his careless laughing face, though a 
sigh showing the extreme nervous tension 
under which he was suffering occasionally 
broke from him, only to be hastily smiled 
away in the 


cartridges, so 


next instant as indicating 


TRAVELLING ON THE ALBANIAN BORDER. 


signifies death to the man, either at her 

hands or another’s, but certain death. 

He had fled with her, therefore, as the 

lesser of two evils, to his home, which was 

close by in the neighbourhood, and since 
No. 221. February, 1go2. 


unmanly weakness. 


It is extremely prob- 
able that by now he has met his death. 

‘* How can I flee ?” he said in answer to 
us. “‘ My brothers live here and have their 
fields, and if I am not here they die.” 


HH 
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‘There are many such men, living corpses, 
never sure from one moment to another 
when the fatal shot will lay them low. At 
nome, in their beds, tending their flocks, 
or walking beside their produce into 
market, one opportunity is as favourable 
as another. These men could flee to a 
distant part of the land, where they could 
live in comparative safety; yet sooner than 
bring others into danger or lose the name 
of a brave man, they await their certain 
fate. And there is something noble in 
that. There is a man living close to 
Scutari who has startled Albania and 
Montenegro by a wonderful deed of 
daring. His cow was stolen by a Turk 
living near, but in another clan, and this 
man entered the village in broad day- 
light, and took his cow out of the shed 
before the whole family. Not content 
with this, he fired his revolver in the air 
out of pure bravado, thus alarming the 
entire village, who rushed after him, 
firing. He then deliberately shot the 
robber and his son, and succeeded in 
effecting his escape with his cow, unhurt. 


Twice he has been nearly assassinated, 
and knows that his end must come very 


shortly. In fact, he has invested what 
money he has in buying a house for his 
wife, so that she may be provided for. 
Now he quietly awaits death. But 
trembling fingers and haggard face tell 
their own tale, even though with his 
mouth he openly scorns death. Sooner 
than lose the: reputation which he has 
won as a hero, or risk the lives of his 
relatives, he stays on. 

Strangely enough, 
occupying an inferior 
tion, are respected in a remarkable way 
in the matters of the vendetta. To kill 
a woman would be an unheard-of crime, 
a disgrace to the whole clan, and one 
which would lead to their extirpation. 
In the case of the above-mentioned story, 
the man’s wife follows him at every step, 
like his faithful dogs. Once already she 
has saved his life, for one evening seven 
of his enemies were actually within thirty 
yards of him, but as his wife was at his 
side, the risk was too great, and they fled. 

That, in this respect, a woman, who is 
otherwise considered as a thing of no 


women, though 
and menial posi- 
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importance, should be held higher than 
the laws of God and man is quaint, and 
no explanation is forthcoming. 

Scutari, the capital, has about forty 
thousand inhabitants, mostly Moham- 
medans, and a large garrison. It is 
divided into two quarters, the so-called 
Consular quarter and the bazaar. On 
entering the city precincts arms must be 
laid aside, and the Albanian, who comes 
in large numbers to market, is to be seen 
strolling about with only his belt of cart- 
ridges. Here all the costumes of Albania 
are to be seen, as well as the uniform of 
the Turkish soldier, and the dress of the 
man of Scutari. It is a strange and motley 
assembly which crowds the narrow lanes 
of the bazaar, and presents a vividly 
coloured picture. 

Men from Gusinje, with their white 
headcloth ;  smart-looking Albanians in 
tight white, black-embroidered breeches 
and high boots; Scutari men in large 
black knickerbockers, white stockings, 
jaunty gold-embroidered jacket, and red 
cap with a long and bushy blue tassel ; 
Turks in the fez and European clothes; 
Mohammedan women closely veiled, 
Turkish priests, Albanian peasant women 
with their short heavy skirts, and the loath- 
some but characteristic crowd of filthy 
beggars and cripples, crawling along the 
ground like unclean beasts, or pestering for 
backsheesh, all jostle against one another 
in the ever-varying medley of bazaar life. 

There is a great deal of annoyance from 
the Turkish officials to be suffered on 
entering the town. Passports must have 
been viséd, unless the visitor enters by 
steamer from Montenegro and intends 
leaving by it the next day. Length of 
stay and object of visit are carefully noted, 
and an irritating Customs examination, 
which by judicious bribes may be avoided, 
must be undergone. But a vigorous law 
exists against bringing in or importing 
arms. And this in a land where the 
poorest peasant is armed to the teeth! 
Verily, the ways of the August Porte are 
strange and passing comprehension. 

The Albanians being largely Roman 
Catholics, and Scutari practically a 
Mohammedan town, many a frolic of the 
mountaineers occurs here. 
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When a party of Albanians are lacking 
in employment, they come down to Scutari 
and kill a pig, which they throw into a 
Mosque, or parade through the bazaar 
in fezes round which they have tied 
green cloths, signifying the Mohammedan 
priest who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Such insults are resented by the Moham- 
medan population, and a riot ensues. 

Last year Scutari was closed to the 
outside world for two weeks, and much 
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people. One of the curiosities of the 
town is ‘“‘ Maison Paget,” built by the 
gentleman of that name who is now 
known in England through his connec- 
tion with “‘ Paget’s Horse.” The clock- 
tower of the house forms one of the 
landmarks of the town, and a mag- 
nificent view is to be obtained from 
the top. Scutari is the seat of the 
Roman Catholic bishop, and the cathe- 


dral is a large, if not beautiful, structure. 





ALBANIAN VILLAGE SCENE ON A SUNDAY. 


fighting and bloodshed took place, as a 
result of one of these periodical playful 
visits of the Albanians suffering from ennuf. 

Offering an agreeable contrast to the 


squalor and narrowness of the bazaar 
quarter is the so-called Consular quarter 
of Scutari, some ten minutes’ drive from 
the lake. - Here are broad streets, and fine 
houses walled in entirely from the outside 
world. These houses are most comfortable, 
roomy, and substantially built, enclosing 
usually a fine garden. The merchants of 
Scutari are a well-to.do and prosperous 


The Balkan Question will, no doubt, 
ultimately deprive Albania of its present 
comparative independence, but it is safe to 
prophesy that the great Power to whom it 
may fall may have an even more difficult 
task in its subjugation than Austria had in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Austria’s 
influence is paramount at present through 
the Church, and the importance attached 
by her to this land is borne out by 
the fact that she has a Consul-General, a 
Consul, and a Vice-Consul residing in 


Scutari. 
'* H?2 








THE MAN FROM SIBERIA. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


N a small room, plainly furnished and 
indifferently lighted, on the fourth 
floor of the Pension de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, Gabriel Michaelovitch Bobrikoff 
—the man from Siberia—lay dying. 
Nothing was the matter with him, noth- 
ing except old age ; but he was dying of 
old age at sixty-two. And while he lay 
there, his pale blue eyes looking out 
through the open window upon the 
moonlit snowfields of the distant Dent 
du Midi, the tongue of gossip was 
loosened in the salle-ad-manger. 
For Vevey was proud of Gabriel 


Michaelovitch Bobrikoff as it is proud 


of Lieutenant - General Ludlow and 
Andrew Broughton, the regicides, as it 
is proud of. any illustrious political 
refugee whom it may harbour. There 
were many of these at the different 
stations on the shores of Lake Geneva ; 
but most of them were persons of dis- 
reputable appearance, with dirty hands 
and dirty linen. Bobrikoff was a gentle- 
man, tall and erect in spite of his grey 
hairs, an ornament to any drawing-room, 
a worthy figurehead of any table d@héte. 
He had lived in Vevey no less than four- 
teen years, and the residents used to 
point him out and tell his story, so far as 
they knew it, to the strangers within 
their gates. Consequently, as I have 
said, the diners talked that night of 
Bobrikoff, and of no other theme. 

It was the English chaplain who led 
the conversation. He had the right to 
do so, not only because he was the 
Chaplain, but because he was the only 
one of the company who had lived in 
Vevey before Bobrikoff came there. 

“He didn’t live in the town at first,” 
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the chaplain said, “but in one of those 
cheap villages, two or three miles out. 
It might have been Brent, or it might 
have been Blonay. I can’t be sure. 
Anyhow, for a year or two he used to 
haunt the wooded hills up above Clarens 
and Montreux.” 

“ Like Obermann,” a Balliol man sug- 
gested ; but the remark fell flat, neither 
the chaplain nor any of the other 
boarders being students of the works 
of Matthew Arnold. 

“There’s always a_ sprinkling of 
Russian and Polish refugees up there, 
you know,” the clergyman explained. 
“They call themselves students, though 
I don’t think they ever study anything. 
At any rate, I’ve alway found them 
singularly ignorant of Egyptology.” 

The company was properly impressed. 
Since the chaplain had wintered at Cairo, 
he was understood to be, “in his small 
way,” as he put it, an Egyptologist. A 
few antiquities from the Cairo bazaars 
adorned his sitting-room, and he gauged 
the culture of his neighbours by refer- 
ence to their knowledge of Egyptology. 

“Three or four of them,” he con- 
tinued, “ share a room which costs them 
about five francs a week. They buy 
their own food in the village, and cook 
it for themselves over a spirit lamp.” 

“And old Bobrikoff lived like that ?” 

“Yes, except that he never shared his 
room, and never made a friend of any of 
his countrymen. Even in his darkest 
hours of poverty he was too proud for 
that. You wouldn’t wonder at it if you 
knew what they were like. Bobrikoff is 
a gentleman, and as for the ordinary 
Nihilist of Montreux * 
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Instead of finishing the sentence he money. I suppose his friends subscribed, 
shrugged his shoulders with all a culti- and made a purse for him. However it 
vated clergyman’s contempt for the was, he came to live at Vevey, and he 


For Vevey was proud of Gabriel Michaelovitch Bobrikof. 


agitator who belongs to the lower has been staying in this house for the 
orders. last fourteen years.” 
“ And afterwards?” I asked. “ And he was received here—in Vevey 
“Afterwards he got a little more society?” 
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“To acertain extent. He was a very 
retiring man, who never sought society. 
He much preferred to walk or sit alone 
and think. No doubt it was just that 
air of mystery about him that fascinated 
people. Life is very dull here, in the 
winter, you see; and a man from 
Siberia—an educated man, who had 
endured the nameless horrors of the 
Russian penal system—was an acquisi- 
tion. So the English colony took him 
up almost against his will. I even think 
we should have lionised him if he would 
have let us. But, as I told you, he was 
very retiring. It wasalways the hardest 
matter to get him to accept an invita- 
tion.” 

He ceased, and then it was the turn 
of the ladies to discuss the exile with 
interest and enthusiasm. Most of them 
were spinsters on the wrong side of 
thirty ; but their years had not made 
any of them cynical. 

“Such a handsome fellow!” said Miss 
Bella Robinson. “ Old as he is, he still 


looks every inch a soldier.” 

“ Naturally,” said Miss Curtice. 
was in the Russian Imperial Guard, and 
only handsome officers can get com- 


‘He 


missions in that regiment. I know that 
for a fact, because Major Middleton, of 
the Chalet des Lauriers, told me so.” 

“Everybody knows that,” replied 
Miss Robinson. “But did you ever 
notice the peculiar way he walks?” 

Of course we had all noticed that. 
For hours, every evening after dinner, 
Gabriel Michaelovitch Bobrikoff used to 
pace the corridors of the Pension de la 
Grande Bretagne, and his walk was 
always a sort of rapid waddle. His 
height was six feet three, and his normal 
pace was only about nine inches. 

Miss Robinson explained. 

“That’s because, when he was in 
Siberia, his legs were chained together 
to prevent him from running away. He 
was like that for twelve years, and when 
he got away his muscles were paralysed, 
so that he could only take steps of the 
exact length of his chain.” 

A subdued murmur of horror passed 
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round the table, though most of us had 
heard the tale before. It was, in fact, 
one of the current legends of the town. 
But we treated it as new, and denounced 
the Tsar and all his works with a free- 
dom that terrified the one Russian lady 
who happened to be present. 

“Hush, hush!” she said. “They 
have their spies everywhere. For all 
you know even the waiter behind your 
chair may be in the pay of the Chan- 
cellerie Imperiale.” 

While we were trying to calm her 
anxiety, which was very real—for she 
owned an estate which might be con- 
fiscated if she were suspected of sedition 
—the chaplain said a private grace 
unostentatiously and rose to go. 

“ Bobrikoff has asked for me,” he 
said. “I was with him this morning, 
and he wished me to come again to- 
night. He said that he had a confession 
to make—a secret that he would like to 
tell—before he died ; but he would not 
tell it until he was quite sure that death 
was near.” 

What more natural? A political crime 
may well weigh on a man’s conscience, 
just like any ordinary sin, when the 
winnowing wings of the death-angel 
overshadow him. At least it may con- 
ceivably relieve him to talk the matter 
over with a clergyman, and be assured 
that God is just, and will consider the 
means in their relation to the end. 

And what more natural, again, than 
that the man from Siberia should have 
chosen our English Chaplain for his 
confessor? There was a priest attached 
to the gaudy little Russian chapel near 
the railway station; but Bobrikoff had 
never held any intercourse with him, 
regarding him doubtless as the repre- 
sentative of political as well as of re- 
ligious orthodoxy. It seemed only right 
and reasonable, therefore, that the 
Englishman should receive his dying 
confidences. So while the chaplain 
went upstairs to visit him, the tongues 
of the salle-a-manger still wagged on. 

““What was it that the old chap did 
to get sent to Siberia?” asked the 
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Balliol man, with characteristic passion 
for exactitude. 

But no one could give him any definite 
information, though many theories were 
propounded. Some thought that he had 
been the bosom friend of Solovieff ; 
others that he had had a hand in the 
Barki railway accident ; others again 
that he had been concerned in some 
abortive project to blow up the Winter 


The door opened and the chaplain reappeared. 


Palace. But all this was idle conjecture, 
which a knowledge of dates would have 
proved to be ridiculous. Bobrikoff’s 
offence, whatever it might have been, 
must certainly have happened earlier 
than any of the events with which his 
friends were trying to associate it. 

They admitted, indeed, that they were 
only making random guesses. 

“He was so reserved,” explained Miss 
Bella Robinson. “ He would never talk 
about either Russia or Siberia. How- 
ever indirectly and delicately one led up 
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to the subject, he always changed the 
conversation.” 

“That’s natural enough,” said the 
Balliol man. “If I'd had my legs 
chained together for twelve years, I 
daresay I should like to talk of some 
other subject for a change.” 

The rebuke passed unnoticed, and 


Miss Curtice pursued the theme. 
“IT asked him once,” she said, “ why 


** Bobrikoff is dead,” he said. 


he never went over to Geneva to see 
Stapniak and Volkovshi, and the other 
Nihilists, and he told me that he was 
tired of politics, and.that all he wanted 
was to live quietly and be forgotten.” 

“The wisest thing he could do,” said 
the Russian lady, “ with Switzerland full 
as it is of spies, who write home reports 
of every word we speak to the Chan- 
cellerie.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was wise,” Miss 
Curtice admitted. “But it was dis- 
appointing, when I was so curious to 
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find out the mystery of his life. How- 
ever, I suppose we shall hear all about 
it presently, as soon as the chaplain 
comes downstairs again.” 

Thus the talk ran while we sat over 
our coffee ; and this was the point that 
it had reached when the door opened 
and the chaplain reappeared, the look 
upon his face proclaiming the news of 
which he was a bearer. 

“ Bobrikoff is dead,” he said in a 
solemn whisper ; and the whole table 
looked at him interrogatively. 

He paused, as though communing with 
himself, before he spoke again, and then 
he added slowly-—— 

“ Bobrikoff’s secret has perished with 
him. I was too late. He died before 
he could reveal it.” 

Then he went out and left us, and the 
ladies tried to persuade themselves that 
their sorrow moved them more than the 
disappointment of their curiosity. 

Later in the evening, however, the 
Balliol man having gone round to hear 
the Neapolitan singers at the Café 
Bellevue, I was alone with the chaplain in 
the pension smoking room, and, without 
beating about the bush, I taxed him 
with the lie which I was sure that he 
had told. 

“You were right not to tell the 
women,” I said. “But you must tell me. 
It'll be easier for you to keep your 
secret, if you want to keep it, after you 
have told it to one man whom you can 
trust.” 

Perhaps the argument was not a fair 
one, but it gained its end. My next 
question drew the information that I 
sought. 

“ Bobrikoff was not a Nihilist, after 
all, I take it.” 

“No,” the chaplain answered slowly ; 
“he was not.” 

“ What was he then ?” 
“A forger.” 
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In my astonishment I started from my 
seat. I do not know what revelation I 
had expected ; but most certainly I had 
not expected this. 

“Yes,” said the chaplain, “it was 
the old, old story. He was in the army, 
though not, as we thought, in the Im- 
perial Guard. He gambled, and lost, 
and could not pay. In his despair he 
wrote another man’s name upon a cheque, 
and it was for that, and not for any sus- 
pected taint of Nihilism, that they sent 
him to Siberia.” 

“ He told you that to-night.” 

“Yes, and he begged me to publish it 
to all the world, so that no one might 
respect him more than he deserved.” 

“Yet you do not mean to publish it.” 

“No, no. Why should I? The man 
has suffered for his sin; there is no 
need for heaping ignominy upon his 
grave.” : 

“ But if he lived here all these years 
under false pretences?” 

“False pretences? Bobrikoff made 
no false pretences. He never told any 
one that he was a political offender. It 
was we imbeciles who assumed it, and 
so built up the myth—an aetiological 
myth, as Max Muller would have called 
it. Is it necessary, do you think, to 
explode the myth and show up our 
imbecility, and make the English colony 
the laughing stock of Vevey ?” 

“ Quite unnecessary!” I admitted ; 
and a.few minutes later we shook hands 
and said good-night. 

And so it happened that, in spite of 
his confession, Gabriel Michaelovitch 
Bobrikoff was honourably buried, to- 
gether with his secret, in the little square 
yard of the English Church ; and Vevey 
is still proud of him, even as Vevey is 
proud of Lieutenant-General Ludlow and 
Andrew Broughton, the regicides, and 


all the other political refugees whom it 
has harboured. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


By HELEN C. GORDON. 














“When Neptune from his billows London spied, 
Brought proudly thither by a high spring tide, 
As through a floating wood he steered along, 
And dancing castles clustered in a throng, 
When he beheld a mighty bridge give law 
Unto his surges, and their fury awe. 


He shook his trident, and astonished said : 
‘Let the whole earth now all her wonders count, 
This bridge of wonders is the paramount.” 


ROM a very early stage in its exist- 

ence London has boasted the pos- 
session of a bridge, either of wood or 
stone, spanning the Thames betwixt 
those busy districts of our vast capital 
known to us as Eastcheap and South- 
wark ; arched roadways that were 
demolished, built and rebuilt again and 
again, practically on the same site, till 


London Bridge —HoweEt. 


in due course of time was erected the 
wondrous bridge of Howel’s poem, and 
yet later the great commercial highway 
of to-day with a world-wide reputation 
all its own, which has echoed for genera- 
tions with the tramp of many million 
toilers’ feet crossing this connecting link 
between the north and south banks of 
the river. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 


From qn old Print of a south-eastern view of London before the destruction of St. Paul's steeple by fire in 1560 
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Dion Cassius, who lived in the third 
century, and who tells us of the “new 
bridge” then in course of construction, 
drew attention to the fact that Roman 
remains—coins, pottery, broken tiles, 
and prize medals of Aurelius, Faustina, 
and Commodus—were discovered in an 
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forced to make a canal “for convey- 
ing his ships above the bridge,” and 
certain it is that at least three or four 
wooden structures were erected succes- 
sively at this spot in Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman days. The last of these being 


destroyed by fire in 1163, some thirteen 
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TRAITOR’S GATE, OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


Adorned with the Heads of decapitated Traitors 


» 
ancient substructure of wooden piles 
which were pulled up for the purpose 
of deepening the channel, and thus con- 
clusive evidence is afforded that the 
early conquerors of Great Britain had, 
even in those early days, carried a road 
over this self-same portion of the 
Thames. Centuries later, when Canute 
sailed up to London in 1016, he was 


years later an edilice of stone was com- 
menced under the supervision of one 
Peter of Colechurch, a priest, who, how- 
ever, died before its completion in 1209. 
This was, indeed, the veritable “Old 
London Bridge,” having “its founda- 
tions” (so ’twas said in merry jesting) 
“laid upon wool packs,” since the funds 
needful for its building were obtained 
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by means of a tax levied upon every 
pack of wool brought into the City. 
About the centre of the bridge, and 
on a semicircular pier higher than all 
the rest, Peter reared a chapel to the 
glory of God and the holy St. Thomas a 
secket, built in the Gothic style, which 
had so lately been introduced into 
England by William of Sens. The 
lower portion, which constituted a 
crypt, was inserted in the solid masonry 
and had arched windows framing in 
glimpses of the “broad Isis” as it 
wended its way s'owly but surely down 
towards the sex. Above, within the 
church proper, an. equidistant on either 
side the ‘nave, rose clusters of small 
pillars which bent over to meet together 
within the groin of the beautiful arched 
roof, to be there united by masses of 
flowers cut in black and white marbie, 
the same polished stone being utilised 
for the paving of the edifice. There 
were two entrances—one, the main 
doorway fronting the street, and another 
which communicated with the river by 
means of a long stairway of stone wind- 
ing round a pillar and terminated by a 
passage leading to the water’s edge. 
Speedily following on the erection of 
“St. Peter’s of the Bridge,” as the chapel 
was called, houses three and four stories 
in height sprang up on either side the 
bridge, frequently spanning the roadway 
for their better support and the safety of 
the numerous inhabitants packed close 
as herrings within them, yet forming a 
series of tunnels through which passen- 
gers, with or without merchandise, made 
their way in almost total darkness. A 
quaint, old-world fabric, standing some 
43 feet high, with a waterway of only 
g15 feet, yet uphéld by eighteen great 
piers of divers shapes, sizes, and thick- 
ness ; their bulk due partly to the clumsy 
engineering of the age, partly necessi- 
tated by the huge pile of building a-top, 
but at the same time rendering naviga- 
tion difficult, and even dangerous, espe- 
cially at ebb of tide. Then so great was 
the turmoil of the waters that out of their 
troubled depths there rose a strange old 
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Jewish legend, believed in all parts of 
the world where the chosen of God 
found an abiding place, that this was 
the outward and visible sign of Jehovah’s 
wrath in execration of the false deed 
committed at this very spot by an 
English skipper in the days of the first 
Edward. And thus as herewith follows, 
Holinshed, in his own characteristic 
phraseology, has handed down to us the 
pitiable story of treachery and greed : 
“A sort of the richest of them being 
shipped with their treasure, in a mighty 
tall ship which they had hired, when the 
same was under sail, and got down the 
Thames, towards the mouth of the river, 
the master-mariner bethought him of a 
wile, and caused his men to cast anchor, 
and so rode at the same, till the ship, by 
ebbing of the stream, remained on the 
dry sand. The master herewith enticed 
the Jews to walk out with him on land, 
for recreation : and at length, when he 
understood the tide to be coming in, he 
got him back to the ship, whither he 
was drawn up by a cord. The Jews 
made not so much haste as he did, 
because they were not aware of the 
danger ; but when they perceived how 
the matter stood they cried to him for 
help, howbeit he told them that they 
ought to cry rather unto Moses, by 
whose conduct their fathers passed 
through the Red Sea; and therefore, 
if they would call to him for help, he 
was able to help them out of these raging 
floods which now came in upon them. 
They cried, indeed, but no succour 
appeared, and so they were swallowed ~ 
up in the water. The master returned 
with his ship, and told the king how he 
had used the matter, and had both thanks 
and rewards, as some have written.” 
Many years prior to this regrettable 
incident—in 1212—the old bridge had 
been the centre of another tragedy. The 
dwellings at its northern end became 
enveloped in the flames borne to them 
by a strong southerly breeze from the 
church of St. Mary Overy’s, which first 
caught fire. A large crowd of people 
who had crossed from London to aid in 
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rescuing the church from destruction, on 
seeing a fresh danger, endeavoured to 
force their way back through the blind- 
ing smoke to the City, but being unable 
to accomplish this they once more turned 
their faces towards Southwark, only to 
discover that they were hopelessly 
hemmed in between two fires. Some 
vessels which sailed up alongside made 
a fruitless attempt to save a few of the 
panic-strickeu multitude, but the ships 
were so besieged and over-laden that 
they sank beneath the burden, and it is 
stated that the number of victims either 


LONDON BRIDGE IN 


drowned or burnt in this awful disaster 
amounted to,over three thousand persons. 

When the blaze finally burnt itself out 
the bridge was in a semi-ruinous condi- 
tion, but nevertheless did duty as a road- 
way for many years, till Edward I. 
took steps for its most necessary repair. 
Funds not being available, he first 
appealed to the’ clergy for assistance, 
and granted the bridge-keeper a brief 
to collect subscriptions from his citizen 
subjects. These methods proving in- 
effectual, a toll was levied, not only 
upon every passenger on horseback and 
foot, but also upon every saleable pack 
of merchandise conveyed over the bridge, 
which, in the meantime, had been re- 
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duced to a still more deplorable and 
dangerous condition by the severe frosts 
of the winter of 1282, when five of its 
arches were carried away from the 
blocks of ice in the river. 

For the space of the next hundred 
years the history of London Bridge is 
sufficiently uneventful, but about the 
end of the fourteenth century it became 
more closely associated with the social 
and civic as well as with the commercial 
life of the City, and was the scene of 
tourney, and joust, and pageant. The 


first of these took place in 1390, when, 


1786. 


although no part of the roadway measured 
more than twenty feet, a sufficient space 
was found for the tilting of two rival 
knights. John de Wells, English ambas- 
sador at the Court of Scotland, had 
boasted over-much of the superior might 
and daring of his countrymen, where- 
upon David Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, 
undertook to prove that a Scot was 
equal to a Southerner, and it was agreed 
in the manner of that age that the point 
at issue should be decided by single 
combat. 

Duly provided with a royal safe con- 
duct, the Scottish earl travelled up to 
London accompanied by a retinue of 
gentlemen. On his arrival in the City 
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great preparations were set on foot, and 
the bridge houses adjacent to the site 
selected were crammed with spectators 
all eager for the coming fray. Thecom- 
batants were armed with square ground 
spears, and, “the signal being given, 
tearing their barbed horses with their 
spurs, they rushed hastily together with 
a mighty force.” Both combatants were 
unmoved by the encounter, and the 
crowd, favouring their own champion, 
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his fallen adversary till the more skilful 
services of a leech could be obtained. 
Here it was also, two years later, that 
the dignitaries of the City, with all due 
majesty and pomp of office, elected to 
receive Richard II. on their reconcilia- 
tion with the monarch who had sought 
to deprive London of its Charter, and 
the next century was witness to a far 
more magnificent civic pageant arranged 
as a welceme to the young Henry VI. on 


LONDON BRIDGE IN 1902. 


cried out that Lindsay was strapped to 
his horse, contrary to the recognised 
law of arms. On hearing this, the Scot 
sprang from his saddle and quickly 
vaulted into it again to prove the false- 
ness of the assertion, and once more 
lances were shivered without avail by 
these two valiant knights. The third 
time, however, that they encountered 
each other John de Wells was hurled 
to the ground, and his rival, who had 
fought only to uphold the honour and 
the prowess of his countrymen, tended 


his return from Paris. The king, accom- 
panied by a retinue of noblemen and 
gentlemen in full armour, was met in 
the Borough of Southwark by the Lord 
Mayor on horseback, clad in rich velvet, 
and followed by Sheriffs and Aldermen 
of the City garbed in their scarlet furred 
robes of office, also mounted, and 
attended by menials liveried in white. 
In long, magnificent array, swelled by a 
train of Genoese, Florentine and Vene- 
tian merchants, the procession swept 
along the high-road towards London 
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Bridge, which was wonderfully decorated 
for this gala occasion. A huge giant, 
with his drawn sword menacing all 
enemies of the king, kept ward and 
watch at a tower at the end of the 
bridge ; and from another tower in the 
centre came forth Nature, Grace, ‘and 
Fortune to present his gracious Majesty 
with gifts emblematical of science, pros- 
perity, and riches. Then followed seven 
maidens clad all in white, each holding 
a white dove; and yet another seven 
laden with symbols of all the seven 
cardinal virtues wherewith to dower the 
king. 

Within four years, however, the high- 
way spanning the river began to suffer 
some vicissitudes of fortune. The draw- 
bridge which had been added to the 
structure ten years previously for greater 
protection from an enemy, fell down, 
together with the bridge gate. In 1471 


it was besieged by Falconberg and the 
Lancastrians during the Yorkist king's 
absence from London ; and, still more 
disastrous, in the same year it again 


suffered by fire. At this period of its 
history there were only thirteen dwellings 
on the bridge, but by the time Stow 
wrote his memoirs, so closely were the 
buildings set together on both sjdes 
that it was only possible to obtain full 
glimpses of the river at distant intervals 
between the piers. They were not, 
however, to escape the general conflagra- 
tion of 1666, when only a few houses at 
the south end remained standing, but 
the Londoners of that day were deter- 
mined to have their Bridge house, and 
those destroyed were once more rebuilt, 
and that very speedily ; the lower por- 
tions let out in shops, mainly to noted 
print and booksellers, whose names and 
address appear ‘on the old English chap- 
books of the time. They lasted well 
on into another century, these quaint old 
houses, but when the building leases fell 
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in it was suggested that their room was 
more to be desired than themselves, 
and the year 1736 witnessed their final 
demolition. 

Then for half a century and more the 
bridge flourished for traffic only ; its 
sides, after 1786, secured by an elegant 
balustrade with a footway for carriages 
31 feet in breadth, guarded by watch- 
men and lighted by lamps. This great 
advance in civic progress was, however, 
but a prelude to still greater reform, 
namely, that the great historic fabric 
should be swept away, and when in 1822 
the City Corporation approved the plans 
furnished them by John Rennie the fate 
of old London Bridge was definitely 
sealed. Two years later the first pile 
of the present structure was driven in 
200 feet further to the westward, and in 
1831 William IV. and his Queen, with 
all due ceremony and state, opened 
the new roadway for the citizens of 
London. 

And now in this twentieth century it 
has come to pass that this roadway also 
is insufficient for the ever-growing needs 
of the vast population who dwell within 
and without the City, and that the bridge 
must expand in breadth between the 
parapets from 53 feet 5 inches to 65 feet 
at the very least, that there may be 
accommodation for 4o per cent. more 
pedestrian traffic. Its dark and gloomy 
recesses aré to disappear and a hand- 
some balustrade of marble will replace 
the present heavy masonry. These im- 
provements completed, it is said no other 
alterations can be made in the present 
structure, and should future generations 
of toilers stand in need of a still larger 
commercial highway across the river, 
they must build for themselves, accord- 
ing to their newer ideas and greater 
capacities, yet another London Bridge 
to replace the one of which we, in this 
age, are so justly proud, 
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